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Sun®  is  already  open,  you  say? 
That  depends  on  how  you 
define  “open.”  Ifyou  define  it  in 
terms  of  SPARC®-based  tech¬ 
nology,  then  yes.  If  you  limit 
your  view  to  just  one  operating 
system,  then  yes  again. 

But  if  you  define  open  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  - 
computers  and  applications 
working  together  across  a  wide 
range  of  operating  environ¬ 
ments  and  hardware  platforms 
-  then  you  might  conclude  Sun 
isn't  quite  open. 

At  least  not  without  Net¬ 
work  Application  Support 
(NAS).  Digital’s  approach  to 
open  computing  that  employs 
industry  standards  to  integrate 
systems  and  applications  from 
dozens  of  different  vendors. 
Sun  included. 

By  standards,  we  don’t 
mean  a  handful  of  interfaces 
and  protocols,  but  a  compre¬ 
hensive  set  of  products  and  serv¬ 
ices  implemented  and  refined 
over  the  course  of  years. 

In  networking,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  we  pioneered  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Ethernet,  and  have 
implemented  more  standards 
than  anyone,  including  FDDI, 
TCP/IP,  OSI  and  the  X  family. 

In  software,  Digital’s 
technology  is  the  basis  for 
OSF’s  DCE  and  MOTIF®. 
We’ve  implemented  STDL, 


SQL,  POSIX,  X®Open,  the  list 
goes  on.  And  in  the  widely  her¬ 
alded  ACE  initiative,  we  were 
instrumental  in  unifying  over 
20  companies  behind  a  single 
set  of  new  standards. 

In  support  and  service, 
we  lead  the  market  in  delivering 
fully  integrated  multi-vendor 
solutions  from  desktop  to  data 
center.  And  with  DECathena 
Services  we  offer  the  only 
multi-vendor  distributed  work¬ 
station  management  solution. 

All  of  which  means  we’re 
opening  up  a  whole  new  world 
of  possibilities  for  people  who 
Sun  workstations.  Now 


use 


they  can  exploit  the  power  of 
applications  running  on  other 
platforms  in  your  company, 
be  they  from  IBM®,  Apple®, 
Hewlett-Packard®,  almost  any¬ 
one.  And  they  can  keep  on  work¬ 
ing  the  way  they’re  used  to 
working,  because  NAS  accom¬ 
modates  the  desktop  interface 
they  already  understand. 

It  also  accommodates  the 
systems  and  applications  in 
which  you’ve  already  invested 
time  and  resources.  While 
keeping  your  options  open  for 
whatever  technologies  you 
need  to  add  later  on.  Even  if 
they  come  from  Sun. 

To  find  out  more,  talk  to 
a  Digital  rep¬ 
resentative. 
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The  Education  of  a  Line  Manager 

What  happens  when  a  non-IS  general  manager 
takes  the  helm  of  a  major  IS  project  without 
having  the  proper  technical  oversight  in  place? 
Plenty — and  some  of  it  not  so  good.  Fortunately, 
Walt  Coleman  survived  to  tell  the  tale  of  how 
an  emerging  IS-business  partnership  kept 
Whirlpool  Corp.’s  new  customer-service  hot  line 
from  falling  into  the  abyss. 

By  Lucie  Juneau 
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Staying  cool  in  a  crisis  38 
Cover  photo  by  Jack  Van  Antwerp 


Birth  of  a  Salesman 

Budgets  are  down,  external  competition  is  up, 
and  once-complacent  CIOs  are  scrambling  for 
ways  to  sell  their  services  to  a  no-longer-cap- 
tive  audience. 

By  Meghan  O'Leary 


Gearing  Up 

Detroit’s  Big  Three  are  investing  heavily  in  IT- 
supported  process  changes  they  hope  will  help 
them  regain  their  standing  as  high-performance 
corporate  leaders. 

By  David  Freedman 


Open-Ended  Efforts 

By  getting  even  limited  numbers  of  vendors  to 
work  together,  and  by  encouraging  users  to 
make  known  their  needs,  the  various  open  sys¬ 
tems  organizations  are  moving  the  standards- 
setting  process  along.  Still,  a  journey  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  remains  a  pretty  long  trip. . . . 

By  Megan  Santosus 
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Hard  times, 
hard  sell  30 


Easier  remote  access  to  information  helps  improve  pr< 

allows  yon  access  to  multiple  database  s 
from  your  own  personal  menu 


Now  with  just  a  computer  and  a 
modem  ( and,  of  course,  the  appropriate 
password ),  your  mobile  salespeople  can 
provide  on-the-spot  answers  that  could 
mean  the  difference  between  “Let  me  get 
back  to  yon,’  and  “When  would  you  like  that 
delivered?” 

Your  customers  can  access  their 
account  balances,  orders  and  delivery  dates, 
from  their  own  computer,  with  this  national, 
toll-free  7-digit  number.' 

Suppliers,  distributors  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  partners  can  obtain  on-line  information 
on  parts  availability,  shipping  status  or 
inventor)  reports. 

A  single  call  from  anywhere  in  the  US, 


And  to  gain  extra  security  against 
unauthorized  access,  A I X I  Bell  l  aboratories 
has  incorporated  an  intelligent  card  security 
system  that  adds  a  randomly  changing  pc  i 
sonal  access  code  to  password  protection. 

It’s  a  1 1  part  of  the  I  nterSpan  ’  I  )at  a  ( a  >m 
munications  Services  family  of  high  quality, 
innovative  data  connectivity  solutii >ns 
designed  to  make  it  easier  to  link  people, 
locations  and  information  We  work  with 
you  to  plan  and  design  soluti*  >ns  to  mee  t 
your  exact  business  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  your  A  lis.1 
Account  Executive  or  1  800  247-1212,  Ext.  623. 


©  199?  AT&T 


vitv,  sales  and  customer  service. 
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Service  Highlights 

5  loll  tree,  nationwide  ^-digit  number  access. t 
1  I  \tra  security  via  Sccurll)"  “random"  password  generator  card 
'  International  access  to  1 12  networks  in  105  countries. 

*  Hilling  rendered  on  a  corporate,  division  or  end  user  basis 
1  Detailed  billing  available  viahDI 

■  No  extra  cost  lor  ubiquitous  access  at  speeds  up  to  9600bps. 

■  No  extra  cost  lor  DTI-  rates  up  to  19.2kbps  ( MNP5  protocol ). 
i;  No  hidden  local  dial  access  charges 

!  No  additional  surcharges  as  in  other  X  25  networks. 

!  I  Ic  lps  eliminate  separate  modem  banks 
Supports  multiple  proh >cols  ( Async,  SDI.C.  K.P/IH  and  X.25  ), 

t  An  800  number  is  available  to  serve  remote  areas  where  7-digit  access 
is  not  yet  available  SecurlD '  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Security 
Dynamics  Technologies  Incorporated.  WIMPS'  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  Microcom, 


The  right  choice. 


Bob  Shepard 
Executive  Vice  President 
Information  Systems 
Kawasaki  USA 


CA9()s 


“I  don’t  lose  sleep  worrying  about  my  software  company  going  out  of 
business.  With  CA,  I  know  my  software  investment  is  protected  by  the  finan- 
cial  stability  and  resources  of  a  billion-dollar,  Fortune  500  company  That’s 
important.  Because  in  this  business,  anything  can  happen.” 

Solid  as  a  rock,  CA  offers  uncommon  security  in  the  volatile,  high-risk 
ISs  world  of  software  With  more  than  $1.6  billion  in  sales  and  a  proven,  16-year 
track  record  of  success,  CA  offers  more  than  95%  of  the  Fortune  it»® 

500  total  peace  of  mind.  y^SSOCIATES 

And  that’s  one  feature  all  software  should  offer.  supe^rfy'JUgn. 

©  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  1-800-CALL  CAL  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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INSIGHTS:  KEEPING  THE  FAITH 

Industry’s  use  of  CIM  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  promise 
held  out  by  early  proponents.  But  now  that  some  barriers 
are  starting  to  dissolve,  CIM  is  reemerging  as  a  smart 
business  strategy. 

By  Joel  A.  Schnur 


STATE  OF  THE  ART: MAKE  ROOM  FOR  DASD 

These  days  the  challenge  in  data  storage  is  not  to  expand 
the  envelope,  but  to  shrink  it — while  at  the  same  time 
stuffing  a  lot  more  inside  and  at  ridiculously  lower  costs. 
Redundant  arrays  are  hot.  Intelligent  controllers  are  key. 
Bacterial,  3-D  and  holographic  storage  technologies  are 
simmering  in  the  lab. . . .  Who  would  have  thought 
storage  could  be  so  cool? 

By  Kathleen  Melymuka 
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WORKING  SMARTsWASTE  NOT,  WANT  NOT 

When  a  federal  systems  integrator  reengineered  its 
business  activities  and  the  systems  that  support  them,  it 
wrung  extra  value  from  the  process  by  marketing  its 
method  to  clients  and  converting  its  discarded  mainframe 
into  a  service  bureau/hot  site. 

By  Megan  Santosus 
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ssors  Cut  Complex 
ini  Hours  To  Minutes. 


Putting  Together  Mission-Critical  Information  Faster. 

Fast  access  to  enterprise  information  can  provide  a  powerful  com¬ 
petitive  weapon  for  your  organization.  But  getting  mission-critical  infor¬ 
mation  from  conventional  mainframe  relational  databases  is  very 
time-consuming  and  costly.  , 

Conventional  mainframes  simply  bog  down 
when  confronted  with  the  task  of  accessing  infor¬ 
mation  from  large  databases.  Creating  a  bottleneck 
that  slows  management  decision-making.  If  you 

can  access  the  data  at  all. 


Conventional  Mainframe 

NCR  System  3600 
1 33  Minutes 


67  Hours 


Typical  Relational  Database  Inquiry 
Response  Time 


I 


_  J-) 


Parallel  processing  technology  gives  the 
NCR  System  3600  computing  power  your  current 
mainframe  can’t  match.  Actual  customer  bench¬ 
marks  show  the  System  3600  offers  order-of- 
magnitude  improvements  in  response  times  for 
database  inquiries.  From  hours  to  minutes.  Timely 
information  to  help  you  outpace  your  competition 
and  provide  better  service  to  your  customers. 

Similar  gains  can  be  realized  in  other  compute-intensive  applications- 
on-line  transaction  processing,  expert  systems,  imaging  and  multimedia. 
Conventional  mainframes  don’t  have  the  power  to  handle  these  or  other 

emerging  applications  that  will  be  critical  to  your  enterprise  in  the 
foture.  While  the  NCR  System  3600  was  designed  to  facilitate  them. 

The  System  3600  is  part  of  a  scalable  family  based  on 
cost-effective  microprocessor  technology  that  extends  from 
portable  PCs  to  a  foture  enterprise  system  offering  over  100,000 

MIPS.  And  since  System  3600  connects  to  your  current 
computing  environment,  you  can  preserve  your  investment 
in  proprietary  systems  while  you  move  toward  a  more  flexible, 
open  foture. 

For  more  information  on  NCR’s  open  enterprise  system, 
phone  1-800-CALL  NCR. 


NCR 


The  Networked  Computing  Resource  of  AT&T 


Open,  Cooperative  Computing. 
The  Strategy  For  Managing  Change. 


NCR  is  the  name  and  mark  of  NCR  Corporation.  ©1992  NCR  Corporation. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


A  major  challenge  on  the  CIO’s  critical-issues 
list  is  forging  alliances — both  with  internal  cus¬ 
tomers  and  with  executives  throughout  the  en¬ 
terprise.  Managing  the  buy-in  for  IS  requires 
delicate  relationship-building  skills. 

The  process  of  creating  alliances  is  explored 
in  two  articles  in  this  issue.  For  Walt  Coleman, 
vice  president  of  consumer  services  operations 
at  Whirlpool  Corp.,  learning  the  intricacies  of 
IT  was  a  hard-fought  battle.  Contributing  Writ¬ 
er  Lucie  Juneau,  in  her  story  “The  Education 
of  a  Line  Manager,”  beginning  on  Page  38,  de¬ 
tails  Coleman’s  harrowing  initiation  into  this 
new  and  sometimes  unpredictable  arena  and 
his  ensuing  recognition  of  the  need  to  partner  with  IS. 

The  impetus  for  this  alliance  was  a  systems-integration  project 
that  went  awry.  In  the  process  of  creating  a  customer- service  hot 
line,  Coleman  learned  some  tough  lessons,  including  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  tradeoff  between  technical  elegance  and  utility,  and  that 
non-technical  executives  run  the  risk  of  being  shielded  from  es¬ 
sential  technical  details. 

Fortunately,  Coleman  was  able  to  partner  with  Rich  Koeller, 
Whirlpool’s  vice  president  of  information  technology.  The  experi¬ 
ence  taught  him  that  drawing  on  the  expertise  of  IS  profession¬ 
als  doesn’t  mean  having  to  relinquish  control  of  a  system  that  en¬ 
hances  a  department’s  operation. 

Coleman’s  experience  has  the  hallmark  of  a  war  story  that  will 
be  told  for  some  time  to  come.  Also  facing  a  formidable  challenge, 
although  under  somewhat  less-trying  circumstances,  are  IS  exec¬ 
utives  attempting  to  market  their  services  to  potential  users  with¬ 
in  the  organization.  Laboring  under  tight  budgets  and  the  threat 
of  outsourcing,  CIOs  are  under  pressure  to  ensure  that  user  de¬ 
partments  understand  the  value  of  technology  and  want  to  buy  IS 
services  from  the  internal  provider.  In  “Birth  of  a  Salesman”  (be¬ 
ginning  on  Page  30),  Senior  Writer  Meghan  O’Leary  reports  on 
the  experiences  of  CIOs  who  have  developed  winning  techniques 
for  marketing  information  systems. 

The  impact  of  IT  on  the  human  side  of  the  enterprise  presents 
a  sometimes  treacherous  terrain  that  the  information  executive 
must  navigate.  Learning  new  methods  for  successfully  gaining  the 
confidence  of  various  constituencies  is  key  to  the  CIO’s  success. 
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Re-engineering: 
the  software  solution 


The  future  is  here  but  the  past  is  still  here  too. 

Client/server,  point  and  click....  You  need  to  support  new 
approaches,  but  what  about  the  years  of  effort  and  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  tied  up  in  existing  mainframe  applications? 

Now  you  can  have  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

With  software  from  Early,  Cloud  &  Company  you  can  access 
3270  applications  from  any  terminal  or  workstation.  You  can 
simultaneously  access  different  applications  and  integrate 
the  information  where  needed.  Access  is  immediate,  and  trans¬ 
parent.  All  without  modifying  existing  applications. 

Do  more  with  less.  Before  you  commit  to  a  re-engineering 
strategy  that  requires  a  major  hardware  investment,  consider 
the  software  solution. 

To  learn  more  about  how  you  can  have  access, 
call  1-800-829-2050  ext.  800. 

to 

Early,  Cloud  (Si  Company  ™ 

Aquidneck  Industrial  Park  Newport,  Rhode  Island  02840 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


“On  the  surface,  people  think  open 
systems  is  pretty  logical.  But  when 
you  start  to  sell  it  to  end  users,  the 
concepts  aren ’t  so  easy  to  understand.  ” 

— Augie  Nevolo 
Chairman 

User  Alliance  for  Open  Systems 
Corporation  for  Open  Systems 

The  move  toward  open  systems  has 
created  an  infrastructure  of  organized 
standards  initiatives  across  the  coun¬ 
try  and  around  the  world.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  technology  issues  they 
deal  with,  these  consortia  share  the  goal  of  establishing  a  com¬ 
mon  framework  from  which  vendors  developing  open  systems  so¬ 
lutions,  and  customers  who  must  implement  them,  can  proceed. 

It’s  no  secret  that  IT  companies  offering  open  systems  solu¬ 
tions  need  to  stay  abreast  of  the  key  standards  initiatives  relevant 
to  their  business.  Active  participation  in  one  or  more  of  these 
groups  can  yield  important  benefits. 

Vendors  who  participate  in  open  systems  organizations  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  latest  thinking  on  various  standards  alternatives.  They 
also  work  hand-in-hand  with  customers,  and  thus  can  learn  a  great 
deal  about  customers’  business  problems  and  technology  concerns. 
Most  important,  however,  these  vendors  can  help  to  shape  the 
guidelines  that  will  govern  product  development  and  delivery  in 
the  future. 

IT  vendors  must  take  a  lead  role  in  charting  future  standards. 
But  I’d  also  like  to  see  them  help  educate  my  customers — CIOs — 
on  the  value  and  business  benefits  of  those  standards.  What  do 
they  mean?  Why  are  they  necessary?  Why  should  the  CIO  care? 
Why  should  a  company  adopt  one  standard  over  another?  How  and 
when  will  standardization  help  to  make  open  systems  implemen¬ 
tation  a  reality? 

These  are  the  types  of  questions  with  which  CIOs  struggle  in 
their  efforts  to  select  enterprisewide  technology  standards  and  the 
open  systems  solutions  that  exploit  them.  Those  who  can  help 
provide  answers,  through  such  forums  as  CIO  magazine,  will  be 
providing  an  invaluable  service. 


U. 


RS.  Please  join  us  at  the  next  CIO  Perspectives  conference,  “The 
Process  of  IT:  Organizing  for  Success,”  Oct.  11-14  at  the  Boca 
Raton  Resort  &  Club  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  For  more  information, 
please  call  800  366-0246. 
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Strategic  Outlook: 
Measuring  IT’s  ROI 

Traditional  financial  measures  are 
poor  yardsticks  for  the  intangible 
costs  and  benefits  of  IT,  but 
technology  boosters  can  offer 
little  hard  evidence  to  support  the 
strategic  value  of  their  pet 
projects.  What  CIOs  need  are 
concrete  measures  they  can  use 
to  estimate  the  value  of 
technology,  stemming  from  the 
strategic  goals  of  the  organization 
and  the  palpable  business  needs 
of  customers.  CIO  explores 
several  emerging  methodologies 
that  address  this  new  vision  of 
value. 


A  Mature  User 

Its  membership  may  be  getting 
on  in  years,  but  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons 
isn’t  lacking  in  young,  exciting 
technologies.  The  largest 
membership  organization  in  the 
country  makes  shrewd  use  of  its 
substantial  technical  resources  to 
support  both  aggressive  lobbying 
activities  and  ambitious  service 
programs. 


Student 

Networking 

At  Drew  University  in  Madison, 
N.J.,  every  student  and  faculty 
member  has  a  networked 
computer;  E-mail  is  as  common¬ 
place  as  English  101;  and 
graduates  find  that  the  job  market 
is  a  friendlier  place  thanks  to  the 
school’s  insistence  on  computer 
literacy. 
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The  Process  of  IT:  Organizing  for  Success 


LESTER  THUROW 


JIM  WETHERBE 


PAUL  STRASSMANN 


ROBERT  FULGHUM 


A  three-day  conference  defining 
the  components  of  successful 
information  technology 
management: 

The  Infrastructure 
Technologies  that  Impact  Business 
Management  &  Control  Issues 

Sunday,  October  1 1  through 
Wednesday,  October  1 4, 1 992 
Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club 
Boca  Raton,  Florida 

For  more  information  or  to  enroll, 
call  800/366-0246 


CORPORATE  HOSTS 


NCR 


BOOZ  ALLEN  &  HAMILTON 


(Computer 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


l^ielsen 


Racal-Datacom 


EDS 


TAKf  ADVANTAGE  OF  CHANG!" 


Technology  Investment 
Strategies  Corporation 


VZ21  HEWLETT 
mi'HM  PACKARD 


Lotus® 


Agenda 

Moderator: 

Jim  Wetherbe 

Carlson  School  of  Management 
University  of  Minnesota 

Head  to  Head 

Lester  Thurow 

Sloan  School  of  Management 
MIT 

Pioneering  the  New 
Business  Operating  Model 

DuWayne  Peterson 
DuWayne  Peterson  &  Associates 

The  Politics  of  IT 

Doug  Nagan 
John  Wiley  &  Sons 

Seizing  the  Customer  Moment 

Tom  Harbison 
Neodata 

Outsourcing  &  the  Corporate 
Mission 

Chris  Bluemer 

Fireman's  Fund  of  New  Jersey 

Reengineering...A  Strategic 
Not  Systems  Concept 

Kathleen  Taylor 
CIGNA  Companies 

DoD  &  IT 

Paul  Strassmann 
Principal  Deputy,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  C3I 

Never  Mind  What  You  Know... 

Robert  Fulghum 

Concurrent  Sessions 
Affinity  Groups 


THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 


Now  theres  a  comp 


as  fertile  as  the  mi 


Lotus®  Notes®  is  more  than  a  technol¬ 
ogy  story.  It’s  a  breakthrough  solution  that 
solves  real  business  problems  by  helping  you 
harvest  the  collective  expertise  within  your 
organization.  Not  to  mention  making  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  your  existing  hardware,  soft- 
ware  and  network  investments. 

Look  at  the  challenges 
on  the  business  horizon. 


that  helps  you  accomplish  all  this  with  rela¬ 
tive  ease. 

What’s  more,  if  you’re  an  IT  or  MIS 
professional,  you’re  concerned  with  finding 
a  better  way  to  leverage  the  technological 
resources  already  in  place  within  your 
organization.  Without  incurring  major 
expenditures  of  time  and  money. 

With  Notes,  you 
can  deliver  customized 
»  ®  and  flexible  applica- 

tions  to  work¬ 
groups  in 
less  time. 


There’s  the  perennial  need 
to  be  more  competitive.  To  grow 
the  business.  To  get  closer  to  your 
customers  and  suppliers.  There’s  also  the' 
need  to  do  more  with  less.  And  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  the  products  or  services  you 
deliver  to  your  customers.  Notes  is  the  tool 


And  for 
less  money. 
That’s  because 
Notes  gives  you  an 
open, application  development  environment 
to  work  in.  Where  the  widest  variety  of 


Lotus  Notes  is  an  innovative,  workgroup  computing  enviro 


©1992  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Lotus,  Lotus  Notes  and  1-2-3  are  registered  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  Novell  is  a  registered  trademark  of 

DEC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  Banyan  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Banyan  Systems,  Inc.  . 


environment, 

workinit 


applications  that  facilitate  information 
sharing  can  be  quickly  developed  and 
deployed  to  multiple  users  at  multiple 
sites.  Regardless  of  what  networks, 
applications  and  operating  systems 
are  in  place. 

With  Notes,  both  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  and  end  users  can  work 
together  to  create  applications 
that  solve  very  specific  problems. 

In  fact,  right  now  there  are 
small  and  large  companies  using 
Notes  for  sales  lead  tracking, 
product  planning,  brainstorming, 
account  management,  project  tracking 


Lotus  Notes  lets  you  bring  different 
areas  of  expertise  together  within  your 
organization  more  naturally. 


uWith  Notes  we  now  have  a  quicker,  more  efficient  way 
of  delivering  some  incredibly  useful  applications  to  our 
people.  For  example,  we  created  a  customer  information 
and  profile  application  that  was  up  and  running  in  less 
than  two  months.  Now  that’s fast. 

Further  down  the  road,  we’re  envisioning  a  model 
that  serves  as  a  virtual  town  meeting  for  everyone  in  the 
organization.  Where  no  matter  what  any  one  of  us  is 
trying  to  accomplish  at  any  point  in  time,  we’ll  have  all 
the  resources  of  the  rest  of  the  organization  behind  us 
and  available  to  us.  Which  means  as  IT  professionals, 
we  will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  help  our  com¬ 
pany  realize  its  business  goals.  And  to  bring  a  better 
level  of  service  to  our  customers  ff 

Bob  Kantor 

w  Ciba-Geigy  Corporation 

call  reporting,  quality  management  and  a 
whole  lot  more. 


All  of  which  makes  Lotus  Notes  much 
more  than  a  single  application.  It’s  an  envi¬ 
ronment  that’s  extremely  flexible.  Plus, 
it  runs  on  the  most  popular  networks 
such  as  Novell®  IBM® 
Microsoft®  DEC®  and 
Banyan!  And  in  Windows® 
and  OS/2! 

Of  course,  just 
as  we’ve  done  with 
1-2-3®  we’re  commit¬ 
ted  to  having  Notes 
run  on  all  major  plat¬ 
forms,  including 
Macintosh®  and  UNIX!  Plus  there  are  many 
third  parties  offering  a  range  of  products 
and  services  that  further  extend  the  value 
of  Notes. 

What’s  more,  when  you  look  at  all 
Notes  can  do-and  how  quickly  it  can  do 
it-it’s  not  very  expensive  at  all.  In  fact,  you 
can  get  started  with  Notes  for  about  $500 
per  user. 

So  call  us  today  at  1-800-872-3387, 
ext.  6694.  And  see  how  Lotus  Notes  is 
cultivating  a  better  environment  in  which 
people  can  truly  work  together. 


Lotus 


Notes 


inwvt  designed  to  increase  your  arganizatijcchs  productivity. 

S'ell,  Inc.  IBM  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 

:intosh  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories,  Inc. 
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TRENDLINES 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Back  Support  for 
Benchmarkers 


Oenchmarking  is  essen¬ 
tially  an  act  of  humility. 
It  encourages  compa¬ 
nies  to  contrast  their  internal 
processes  (distribution,  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  the  delivery 
of  new  IT  applications) 
against  the  best  examples  in 
business  today,  forcing  the 
overweight,  gimpy,  stoop¬ 
shouldered  and  homely  to 
stack  themselves  up  against 
the  fit  and  handsome.  That 
can  be  tough  on  the  ego. 


It  can  also  be  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  experience.  When  done 
correctly,  benchmarking  pro¬ 
vides  insights  for  improving 
performance.  Now  there  is 
an  organization  that  would 
like  to  aid  companies  humble 
enough  to  bow  their  heads 
and  learn  from  the  masters. 
The  International  Bench¬ 
marking  Clearinghouse,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Houston-based 
American  Productivity  and 
Quality  Center,  offers  bench- 


Spies  Like  Us 


Every  era  gets  the  spies  it  deserves.  The  Cold  War  games  of  George 
Smiley  and  his  real-life  counterparts  seem  anachronistic  now  that  eco¬ 
nomic  anxiety  has  overshadowed  political  concerns.  Today  the  focus  of  in¬ 
telligence-gathering  operations  has  shifted  to  the  business  arena,  where 
corporate  spying  has  become  such  an  established  management  specialty 
that  its  practitioners  have  their  own  professional  organization. 

The  Society  of  Competitive  Information  Professionals  (SCIP)  has  been 
around  for  six  years.  Its  1,600  members  are  people  “whose  job  it  is  to 
gather  and  analyze  information  about  competing  companies,”  according  to 
SCIR  The  CIP’s  mission — if  he  or  she  decides  to  accept  it — is  to  use  what¬ 
ever  legal  means  are  available  to  collect  information,  frequently  of  the  in¬ 
side  variety,  that  will  help  his  or  her  company  succeed  in  the  marketplace. 

All  this  is  probably  a  lot  less  sexy  than  it  sounds.  But  while  SCIP’s  most 
recent  conference  program  contained  its  share  of  unremarkable-sounding 


topics  (“Growth  Rate  Analysis”;  “Benchmarking:  A  Natural  Progression  Be¬ 
yond  Competitive  Analysis”),  there 
were  also  sessions  on  “Competitive 
Wargaming"  and  “Trade  Secrets  in 
Foreign  Business  Transactions.” 

SCIP’s  goal  is  “to  have  competi¬ 
tive  intelligence  recognized  as  nec¬ 
essary  to  gain  a  competitive  edge 
in  business  and  industry  today.” 

And  it  provides  a  place  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  go  when  they  come  in  from 
the  cold.  WKM 


marking  training  and  informa¬ 
tion  services  to  member 
companies. 

The  Center,  a  non-profit 
organization  concerned  with 
quality  and  productivity,  real¬ 
ized  more  than  a  year  ago 
that  interest  in  benchmarking 
was  waxing,  but  information 
on  the  topic  was  fragmented. 
Too  bad:  It  is  often  difficult 
and  expensive  for  a  company 
to  map  out  a  strategy  for 
benchmarking  the  right  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  right  way;  and 
seeking  out  examples  of  the 
best-of-class  for  any  given 
business  process  can  be  an 
arduous  task.  Moreover, 
benchmarking  requires  a 
well-managed  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  superhero  and  the 
wannabe — and  companies 
need  information  on  how  best 
to  set  up  such  alliances. 

Working  for  nearly  a  year 
with  a  number  of  member 
companies  (including  several 
winners  of  the  Baldrige 
award),  the  Center  designed 
the  Clearinghouse  as  a  cen¬ 
tralized  source  for  bench¬ 
marking  information  and  ser¬ 
vices — including  metrics  and 
a  database  of  top-notch  com¬ 
panies  in  a  variety  of  prac¬ 
tices.  The  new  division  will 
also  provide  training  seminars 
and  consulting  services,  facili¬ 
tate  networking  among 
benchmarkers  and  experts, 
and  provide  an  abundance  of 
publications,  directories  and 
videos.  The  organization 
could  benefit  not  only  the 
greenhorns  but  also  the  best- 
of-breed,  who  are  deluged 
with  requests  to  dance  the 
benchmarking  tango. 

The  Clearinghouse  already 
boasts  more  than  50  mem¬ 
bers,  including  eight  founding 
companies  (AT&T,  IBM, 
Hewlett-Packard,  Arthur  An¬ 
dersen  and  Price  Waterhouse 
among  them).  Annual  mem¬ 
bership  fees  are  $6,000,  and 
there  is  an  initial  fee  ranging 
from  $3,000  to  $12,500  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  company’s 
size.  For  further  information 
contact  the  International 
Benchmarking  Clearinghouse 
at  713  685-4666.  Hi 


The  Technology 
President? 


The  advent  of  interactive  televi¬ 
sion  may  make  fat,  lazy  Ameri¬ 
cans  even  fatter  and  lazier.  But  it 
may  also  make  them  better  citi¬ 
zens,  according  to  the  Business¬ 
man  Who  Would  Be  President,  H. 
iioss  rerot. 

Interactive  television  would  allow 
viewers  to  shop,  rate  videos  and 
even  do  their  banking  without  leav¬ 
ing  the  couch.  Ironically,  the  same 
technology  that  encourages  physi¬ 
cal  inaction  enables  political  ac¬ 
tion,  according  to  Perot,  who  envi¬ 
sions  the  creation  of  “an  electronic 
town  hall”  where  “[politicians]  ex¬ 
plain  Dssues]  in  great  detail”  and 
viewers  “can  send  a  laser-like  sig¬ 
nal  to  every  congressman  in  Wash¬ 
ington  about  what  you  want  to  say 
as  a  way  of  clearing  heads.” 

In  an  address  to  the  National 
Press  Club,  the  chief  executive  of 
Perot  Systems  Corp.  (and  founder 
of  EDS)  pressed  for  empowerment 
through  technology.  When  voters 
can  make  their  opinions  known  to 
their  representatives  through  inter¬ 
active  TV  they  will  “just  [go  right] 
around  the  special  interests,”  he 
said. 

Paperless  tax  returns,  already 
undergoing  a  trial  by  the  IRS,  are 
also  being  touted  by  Perot.  “This  is 
nothing  more  interesting  than  run¬ 
ning  several  different  computer 
models,”  he  said,  “. . .  and  march¬ 
ing  forward  with  a  new  tax  system 
that  works.” 

Five  months  before  the  general 
election,  George  Bush  and  Bill  Clin¬ 
ton  may  already  have  lost  the  tech¬ 
no-nerd  vote.  ■ 
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Haunted  By 
Project 
Management 

Nightmares? 


Screaming  users.  Missed 
deadlines.  Escalating  budgets. 
Incompatible  hardware. 
Resource  conflicts.  Fuming 
VPs.  It’s  the  stuff  night¬ 
mares  are  made  of. 

Coordinating  projects  with  thousands  of 
tasks  and  dozens  of  users  across  multiple  plat¬ 
forms  can  turn  into  a  bad  dream  —  unless  you 
have  Artemis  project  management  software 
from  Lucas  Management  Systems. 

The  world’s  leading  supplier  of  high-capac¬ 
ity,  high-performance  project  management 
solutions,  Lucas  now  offers  a  complete  range 
of  specialized  planning  and  control  tools  that 
combine  mainframe  functionality  with  the 
easy-to-use  Windows  interface.  By  using  these 
tools,  you  can  plan  and  track  all  types  of 
projects  so  that  you  can  make  better,  more 
informed  business  decisions. 

If  your  worst  nightmares  are  coming  true 
everyday,  try  Artemis.  It’ll  make  your  job  so 
easy  it’s  scary.  For  more  information,  call 
1-800-4-PRO-MGT. 

STRATEGIC  SOLUTIONS  FOR  CONTROLLING 
TIME,  COST,  QUALITY,  AND  RESOURCES. 
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TRENDLINES 


IN-FLIGHT  NETWORKING 


The  Sky’s  No  Longer 
The  Limit 


he  concept  of  the  mo¬ 
bile  office  is  reaching 
new  heights — literally. 

A  new,  all-digital,  air-to- 
ground  network  system 
promises  to  let  airline  pas¬ 
sengers  keep  their  noses  to 
the  grindstone  by  providing 
telephone,  fax  and  E-mail 
services.  Using  armrest-in- 
stalled  telephones  and  Turbo 
XT-based  PCs  at  each  seat, 
passengers  can  send  and  re¬ 
ceive  faxes  and  E-mail  mes¬ 
sages,  access  news  and  stock 
market  information,  make  car 
and  hotel  reservations — even 
play  electronic  games.  Lap¬ 
tops  can  be  plugged  into  the 
network  through  local  data 
ports. 

Systems  design,  engineer¬ 
ing  and  software  applications 
for  the  new  network  were 
developed  by  DeskTalk  Sys¬ 


tems  Inc.,  a  systems-integra- 
tion  company  based  in  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif.  In-Flight  Phone 
Corp.,  of  Oak  Brook,  HI.,  will 
use  the  network  to  provide  a 
variety  of  telecommunications 
services  to  airlines. 

In  designing  the  integrated 
voice  and  data  network, 
DeskTalk  faced  a  variety  of 
challenges,  such  as  making 
efficient  use  of  bandwidth 
within  the  constraints  of  an 
aircraft  cabin  and  providing 
the  capacity  to  support  peak 
user  demand.  The  company 
resolved  the  first  problem  by 
adopting  a  client/server  archi¬ 
tecture  for  data  transactions 
that  reserves  air-to-ground 
bandwidth  for  voice  and  high¬ 
speed  data  communications. 
To  handle  peak  usage,  Desk- 
Talk  implemented  a  “polled” 
solution  in  which  the  cabin 


server  recognizes  each  pas¬ 
senger  on  the  network  in 
cyclical  intervals  of  a  few 
seconds. 

The  ground  system  con¬ 
sists  of  a  data  operations 
center  and  more  than  80 
base  stations  throughout  the 
United  States.  Each  base  sta¬ 
tion  is  controlled  by  a  ’386 
DOS-based  server.  DeskTalk 
designed  the  ground  system 
to  connect  to  other  systems 
such  as  an  SNA  host  at  an 
airline  or  a  link  over  an  X.25 
network  to  a  service  provider. 


According  to  the  integrator, 
the  network  will  support  new 
services  and  incorporate 
emerging  technologies  be¬ 
cause  it  is  based  on  industry 
standards  such  as  Ethernet, 
TCP/IP  and  Unix,  and  off- 
the-shelf  terminal  servers 
and  modems. 

In-Flight  first  offered  the 
services  to  USAir  on  a  limit¬ 
ed  basis  in  April.  If  passen¬ 
gers  take  to  the  technology, 
telephones  and  PCs  may 
soon  be  as  commonplace  on 
planes  as  salted  peanuts. 


Court  Noise  Complaint 
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hakespeare’s  lack  of  fondness 
'for  lawyers  is  well  known — 
“First  thing  we  do,  let’s  kill  all  the 
lawyers.”  (See  also  Dickens’  mas¬ 
terpiece,  Bleak  House.)  Less  well 
known  is  an  apparently  growing 
practice  among  some  businesses  to 
curb  the  dogs  of  litigation. 

The  cover  story  in  the  April  13 
BusinessWeek  examined  what  the 
magazine  called  “an  unprecedented 
rethinking  of  the  U.S.  civil  justice 
system.”  Rethinking  seems  to  be  in 
order:  A  graphic  accompanying  the 
article  indicates  that  there  are 
307.4  attorneys  for  every  100,000 
Americans;  in  Japan  (whose  execu¬ 
tives  are  openly  contemptuous  of 
the  systemic  sludge  that  afflicts 
the  United  States  from  all  those  ju- 


Take  This  Job  and  Fill  It 


Looking  for  a  few  good  men,  or  women,  to  fill  IS  po¬ 
sitions?  Or  are  you  one  of  the  many  victims  of 
“rightsizing”  who  has  yet  to  find  a  new  job?  In  either 
case,  you  can  call  on  MIS  Network  Associates,  a  group 
of  unemployed  IS  professionals  that  meets  weekly  to 
share  job  leads  and  develop  contacts.  Employers  can 
submit  information  on  openings  to  the  group,  and  in 
return  they’ll  receive  resumes  of  members  who  match 


the  qualification  criteria.  What’s  more,  it’s  all  free;  the 
employer  pays  no  fee  even  if  it  hires  the  referral.  A  lit¬ 
tle  over  a  year  old,  MIS  Network  Associates  has  200 
members  based  primarily  in  the  metropolitan  New  York 
area.  So  far  it  has  helped  place  65  members  in  IS  jobs 
nationwide.  Employers  wishing  information  should  con¬ 
tact  the  association’s  chairman,  Ralph  Richardson,  at 
201  335-0240.  WM 


ris  doctor  degrees)  the  number  is  a 
paltry  12.1. 

These  days  lawyers  are  like  any 
system  that  adds  complexity  and 
cost  without  also  adding  clear  val¬ 
ue:  They  are  ripe  for  downsizing. 
The  article  gave  the  example  of  Mo¬ 
torola,  which  has  cut  its  litigation 
costs  by  as  much  as  75  percent  by 
resorting  to  a  variety  of  dispute- 
resolution  alternatives,  such  as  ar¬ 
bitration,  mediation  and  the  use  of 
private  judges.  The  goal  is  to  stay 
out  of  court.  If  they  fail,  Motorola’s 
attorneys  must  fill  out  a  complex 
form  requesting  permission  to  go 
to  trial.  The  article  quoted  Motoro¬ 
la  General  Counsel  Richard  H. 

Weise  saying  that  the  form  is  “so 
onerous  that  Dawyers]  gladly  work 
out  an  alternative  settlement.” 

The  article  gives  plenty  of  statis¬ 
tical  support  to  the  notion  that  run¬ 
away  litigation  threatens  U.S.  com¬ 
panies’  international  competitive¬ 
ness  while  draining  productivity  and 
profits;  but  only  in  the  closing 
paragraph  is  there  mention  of  the 
importance  of  making  sure  that 
moves  to  reform  don’t  also  weaken 
individual  rights.  ■■ 
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It’s  Been  Open  For  tears.  It  Operates  24  Hours  A  Day. 

It’s  A  Lot  like  Our  Computers. 


ere  are  few  things  in  this  life  more  dependable 
than  a  computer  from  Sequoia  Systems. 

In  fact,  only  Sequoia  always  gives  you  the  flexibility 
of  open  systems  and  the  reliability  of  fault  tolerance  in 
the  same  package.  Its  a  package  ideally  suited  to  high- 
performance  on-line  transaction  processing. 

Sequoias  open  system  allows  you  to  take  advantage 
of  the  latest  technologies,  and  makes  it  easier  for  you  to 
operate  successfully  in  a  multi- vendor  environment. 

Our  unique  method  of  achieving  fault  tolerance 
ensures  constant  availability  to  your  on-line  business 
applications,  plus  integrity  of  your  data.  And  it  also 
provides  on-line  service,  with  constant  monitoring  that 
can  actually  anticipate  and  prevent  system  downtime. 

A  symmetrical  multi-processor 


architecture  gives  you  the  high  performance  necessary 
to  handle  complex  OLTP  applications,  and  to  support  a 
large  number  of  simultaneous  users. 

Then  as  your  number  of  users  grows,  your  Sequoia 
system  grows  right  with  them  -  all  the  way  to  several 
thousand  stations.  This  growth  is  modular,  so  you  only 
purchase  what  you  need,  when  you  need  it.  And  this 
expansion  always  happens  while  you  re  on-line. 

Now,  if  you  think  all  this  sounds  expensive,  bear  in 
mind  that  Sequoia  shares  another  characteristic  with  the 
classic  diner:  our  products  are  always  an  excellent  value. 

For  a  copy  of  our  latest  audited  performance  bench¬ 
mark  report,  call  1-800-562-0011  (in  MA  800-245- 4033). 
Contact  us  today.  Because  when  you  hear  what  we  have 

to  say,  we  think  you  ’ll  eat  it  up. 


Open  Systems.  Continuous  Availability. 


©  1991  Sequoia  Systems,  Inc.,  400  Nickerson  Road,  Marlborough,  MA  01752.  Sequoia  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  Sequoia  Systems  Inc. 


TRENDLINES 


POLLUTION  CONTROL 


Tracking  the  Stacks 


he  only  thing  murkier 
than  the  skies  over 
Southern  California 
may  be  the  methods  used  to 
attack  industrial  emissions. 
This  growing  problem  has 
spurred  the  regional  pollu¬ 
tion-control  authority  to  redi¬ 
rect  its  efforts  and  bring 
technology  to  bear  in  the 


battle  against  air  pollution. 

The  South  Coast  Air  Qual¬ 
ity  Management  District  in 
Los  Angeles  plans  to  change 
the  way  it  regulates  polluting 
industries  next  year.  Instead 
of  setting  operational  policies 
for  companies  to  follow,  the 
organization  will  require  busi¬ 
nesses  to  measure  their  own 


emissions  and  share  that  in¬ 
formation  with  the  state. 

Emissions  monitoring  will 
take  two  forms  under  the 
new  regulations.  For  nitrous 
oxides  given  off  by  burning 
fuels,  companies  must  install 
sensing  devices  in  or  near 
the  smokestack  that  measure 
emissions  in  real  time.  The 
sensors  would  relay  emis¬ 
sions  figures  to  an  on-site 
terminal,  which  would  then 
send  the  data  directly  to  the 
regulatory  agency’s  computer. 
(Current  emissions  monitor¬ 
ing  relies  on  on-site  audits 
by  regulators.) 

Emissions  of  reactive  or¬ 
ganic  gases,  such  as  those 
given  off  by  paints  and  sol¬ 
vents  used  by  manufacturers, 
will  be  monitored  less  direct¬ 
ly  under  the  new  regulations. 
Companies  will  record  their 
use  of  such  products  by 
scanning  bar  codes  on  each 
container  of  paint  or  solvent. 
This  information  would  be 
sent  via  phone  lines  to  the 
agency,  which  would  estimate 
the  level  of  emissions  based 
on  the  amount  of  chemicals 
used. 

While  current  users  of  the 
smokestack-mounted  sensing 
technology  must  regularly 
test  and  adjust  the  devices  in 
order  to  ensure  their  accura¬ 
cy,  manufacturers  of  the 
equipment  are  working  to 
ruggedize  it  for  the  factory 
environment  while  making  it 
more  sensitive  to  low-level 
emissions. 

To  date,  100  companies  in 
Southern  California  are  using 
or  testing  the  smokestack¬ 
sensor  technology,  and  the 
authority  expects  it  will  be 
phased  in  by  600  other  com¬ 
panies  soon. 

While  technology  may  pro¬ 
vide  more  accurate  tracking 
of  emmisions,  it  can’t  ensure 
that  all  companies  will  reduce 
their  pollution  levels.  So  the 
new  regulatory  approach  will 
allow  companies  that  can’t 
meet  emissions  standards  to 
purchase  pollution  rights — 
sort  of  a  Get  Out  of  Jail  Free 
card — from  companies  that 
exceed  the  requirements. 


From  Post  Master 
to  Travel  Broker 


The  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  co-opt  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  businesses  in  handling 
large-volume  mail  deliveries  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  ability  to  book  their 
own  airmail  flights  for  trays  of 
mail. 

STARSHIP  is  in  effect  a  post- 
office  CRS  for  airlines  contracted 
to  carry  mail  in  the  United  States. 
STAR  PORT,  an  automated  mail-dis¬ 
patching  system  from  Pitney 
Bowes’  Production  Mail  Systems 
division,  lets  mailers  access  the 
STARSHIP  system  and  book  the 
flights  themselves.  Once  a  booking 
is  made,  the  mail  is  delivered  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  airport,  without  post- 
office  participation. 

Using  a  standard  PC  running  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Windows,  a  mailroom  em¬ 
ployee  places  a  finished  tray  of 
mail  on  a  scale  and  scans  its  tag, 
capturing  the  destination,  ZIP 
code,  and  the  contents  and  weight 
of  the  tray.  This  information  is 
transmitted  by  modem  over  a  stan¬ 
dard  phone  line  to  the  STARSHIP 
system,  which  locates  the  next 
available  flight  and  conditionally 
books  the  tray  on  it  in  less  than  a 
second. 

STARSHIP  transmits  the  booking 
back  to  the  user  site,  where  a  des¬ 
tination  and  routing  label  is  print¬ 
ed.  The  label  is  attached  to  the 
tray  and  scanned,  and  the  host  sys¬ 
tem  confirms  the  booking. 

In  pilot  implementations,  the 
new  system  has  helped  get  mail  in 
the  air  eight  to  18  hours  sooner. 
However,  there  are  no  special 
perks  for  first-class  mail.  IH 


Kvetchware 


Fighting  city  hall,  and  other  bureaucratic  sinkholes,  can  be  a  daunting 
proposition.  You’re  constantly  talking  to  the  wrong  people,  and  the 
thing  they  turn  out  to  be  best  at  is  diverting  you  to  more  of  the  wrong  peo¬ 
ple. 

Parsons  Technology,  of  Hiawatha,  Iowa,  has  introduced  a  $69  software 
product  that  the  company  claims  will  help  consumers  conduct  more-suc¬ 
cessful  and  more-satisfying  transactions  with  the  powers  that  be. 

The  product,  called  Personal  Advocate,  includes  forms  for  40  of  the  let¬ 
ters  most  frequently  written  to  credit,  consumer  and  government  organiza¬ 
tions.  These  can  be  sent  as  is  or  adapted  by  the  user.  H  also  comes  with  a 
list  of  addresses  and  phone  numbers  for  some  2,500  contacts  within  cor¬ 
porations,  consumer  groups  and  Better  Business  Bureaus,  and  offices  of 
attorneys  general. 

According  to  Parsons’  press  release,  Personal  Advocate  was  "designed 
in  conjunction  with  a  team  of  attorneys,”  a  marketing  message  that  on  re¬ 
flection  has  kind  of  a  frightening  ring  to  it. 

Aggrieved  and  frustrated  consumers  can  reach  Parsons  at  800  223- 
6925.  mm 
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AT&T  Paradyne 
won  1st  place  in  9  out  of  10 
CSUVDSU  and  T1\T3  categories. 


COMPUTERWORLD  I  COMPUTERWORLD 


S  BRAND  PREFERENCE  M  I/S  BRAND  PREFERENC 


COMPUTERWORLD  I  COMPUTERWORLD 

I/S  BRAND  PREFERENCE  M  I/S  BRAND  PREFERENCE 


COMPUTERWORLD  V  COMPUTERWORLD 

I/S  BRAND  PREFERENCE  M  I/S  BRAND  PREFERENCE 


COMPUTERWORLD 

I/S  BRAND  PREFERENCE 


COMPUTERWORLD 


S  BRAND  PREFERENC 


For  a  cost-efficient  hybrid  networking  strategy, 
call  the  winning  team  today. 


800  482-3333,  Ext.  540 


AT&T  Paradyne 


The  Young  and  the 
Networked 


TRENDLINES 


A  New  Outpost  for  Postage 

Your  local  ATM  may  soon  be  rolling  out  more  than 
crisp  bills  if  an  Ohio  bank’s  recent  action  proves  to 
be  trendsetting.  Through  August,  the  Huntington  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Columbus  will  distribute  U.S.  postage 
stamps  through  10  ATMs  located  throughout  the  city. 

If  the  trial  is  successful,  The  Huntington  plans  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  program  to  its  statewide  ATM  network. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  developed  ATM  stamp 
“sheetlets,”  which  are  the  same  size  and  thickness  as 
dollar  bills.  The  sheetlets  contain  18  self-adhesive,  hu¬ 
midity-resistant  29-cent  stamps. 

The  procedure  for  buying  stamps  is  similar  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  cash  withdrawal.  Customers  can  purchase  up  to 
54  stamps  in  a  single  transaction,  with  the  amount  au¬ 
tomatically  deducted  from  their  accounts. 

“This  is  a  logical  extension  of  ATM  functionality,” 


said  Paul  Ayres,  vice  president  of  The  Huntington’s 
Electronic  Delivery  Systems.  “It  promotes  further  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  ATMs  as  more  than  just  cash  dispensers.” 

With  BayBanks  using  a  similar  system  in  Boston,  it 
looks  as  though  the  shift  away  from  long  lines  at  the 
post  office  has  already  begun.  The  system’s  only  obvi¬ 
ous  drawback  is  that  it  limits  freedom  of  choice.  Cus¬ 
tomers  who  prefer  the  Elvis  stamp  over  a  more  tradi¬ 
tional  wildfowl  design  are  out  of  luck. 


Ask  a  class  of  second  graders 
what  they  want  to  be  when  they 
grow  up,  and  you’ll  hear  “police  of¬ 
ficer”  and  “astronaut”  a  whole  lot 
more  than  “information  profession¬ 
al.”  But  the  IS  workforce  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  being  educated  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  of  the  present, 
and  it  pays  for  businesses  to  invest 
in  that  education. 

Toward  that  end,  SIM  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  drive  to  form  partnerships 
among  business,  higher  education 
and  the  K-12  community.  The  part¬ 
nerships  are  intended  to  promote 
collaboration  across  local  and  state 


BUSINESS  SYMPOSIUM 


Predictions  with  a 
Pedigree 


□  formidable  trio  of  fu¬ 
turists  from  academia 
and  business  gathered 
at  Harvard  recently  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  fates  of  business 
and  society.  The  forum,  Data 
General  Corp.’s  first  Busi¬ 
ness  Symposium,  brought  to¬ 
gether  Lester  Thurow, 
renowned  economist  and 
Dean  of  MIT’s  Sloan  School 
of  Management;  John  Nais- 
bitt,  best-selling  author  of 
Megatrends  and  Megatrends 
2000;  and  Stan  Davis,  former 
Harvard  professor,  business 
journalist  and  author  of  2020 
Vision.  Here  are  some  of 
their  thoughts: 

■  Distribution  and  deliv¬ 
ery  will  replace  productivity, 
quality  and  customer  service 
as  the  pillars  of  business  in 
the  1990s.  Manufacturing  will 
move  closer  to  the  point  of 
sale,  allowing  companies  to 
operate  in  a  world  of  zero- 
based  inventory. 


■  The  world  is  moving  to¬ 
ward  a  single  global  economy 
and  market.  Meanwhile  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  the  world’s 
biggest  economy,  will  write 
the  rules  of  trade,  and  the 
United  States  will  have  to 
obey  them. 

■  The  current  seven- 
decade,  post-industrial  econo¬ 
my  will  end  by  the  year 
2020  and  be  replaced  by  a 
biotechnology-based  economy. 

■  In  the  next  50  years, 
the  battle  between  commu¬ 
nism  and  capitalism  will  be 
replaced  by  a  capitalism-ver- 
sus-capitalism  conflict  pitting 
the  United  States  against  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Japan. 

■  Just  as  transportation 
technology  gave  rise  to  sub¬ 
urban  migration,  information 
and  transmission  technology 
will  give  rise  to  an  increased 
migration  back  to  rural  com¬ 
munities  by  the  nation’s 
white-collar  workforce. 


■  The  arts  are  supplanting 
sports  for  the  first  time  as 
the  nation’s  dominant  leisure 
interest,  spurred  by  the  as¬ 
cendancy  of  working  women, 
many  of  whom  prefer  muse¬ 
ums  and  the  symphony  over 
basketball  and  hockey. 

■  The  most  dire  challenge 
the  country  faces  is  improv¬ 
ing  secondary  education.  Only 
the  corporate  sector  has  suf¬ 
ficient  credibility  to  force 
these  improvements,  perhaps 
by  designating  the  best  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  as  preferred 
suppliers  of  employees.  WM 


boundaries  and  enable  teachers 
and  students  to  share  applications 
and  access  such  resources  as  li¬ 
brary  catalogs,  discussion  groups 
and  special-interest  databases. 

Seven  schools  in  Massachusetts 
are  looking  for  partners  to  provide 
skills,  technical  support  and/or 
equipment.  If  you  are  interested  in 
working  with  these  schools,  or 
adopting  another  school,  contact 
Melanie  Goldman  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  617  495-8862.  H 


The  Last  Laugh 

Good  things  come  to  those  who  wait.  Last  issue  we  announced  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  CIO  Joke  Search  and  also  decried  the  overall  quality  of  en¬ 
tries  we  received.  Sure,  there  were  a  few  mildly  amusing  stories,  but  no 
real  knee-slappers — and  a  lot  of  the  entries  were  downright  unfunny. 

But  after  the  contest  had  closed,  one  last  straggler  made  its  way  into 
our  offices.  And  got  a  laugh.  On  a  single  sheet  torn  from  a  company 
notepad,  the  reader  had  scrawled,  “My  CIO  is  a  joke.  Can  I  send  him  to 
you?” 

The  guy  actually  included  his  name  and  the  name  of  his  company,  which 
we  are  withholding  in  what  we  perceive  to  be  his  best  interests.  We’ll  be 
happy  to  send  a  mug — to  his  home  address.  Hi 
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EIS II: 


THE  FIRST 
ENTERPRISE-WIDE 


SOLUTION. 


Open  systems,  client-server  computing  and  workgroups. 
These  are  the  new  definitions  for  enterprise-wide 
corporate  computing.  And  EIS  II  is  the  software  solution: 

■  Integrated  applications.  Departmental  solutions  for 
sales,  marketing  and  finance  support  rapid  prototyping 
applications  distribution  and  bottom-line  results. 

■  Easy-to-use  power.  EIS  simplicity  through  an  easy- 
to-use  GUI  coupled  with  true  data-driven  analytical 
power  for  executives,  managers  and  analysts. 

■  One  unified  architecture.  Client-server  versatility 
open  to  major  hardware  platforms  and  operating 
systems  -  on  stand-alone  PC,  LAN,  mini  or  mainframe. 

■  The  bottom  line.  Better  information  enterprise-wide, 
the  tools  to  use  it  more  profitably  and  lower  support 
costs.  That’s  why  EIS  II  is  the  fastest-growing 
corporate  computing  ^ 
solution. 

Call  1  -800-765-7227  for  1 

a  free  EIS  II  Information  Kit  IP 

(416-221-2100  in  Canada). 


information 


SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS  GROUP 


©1992  Information  Resources, Inc.,  Software  Products  Group,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  Waltham,  MA  02154 


me 


If  an  image  is 

worth  a  thousand  words, 

imagine  what 
imaging  is  worth  to  you. 


Your  strategic  picture.  Like 
the  strategic  pictures  of  businesses 
and  governments  around  the  world, 
it’s  what  Unisys  had  in  mind  when 
we  designed  our  Infolmage  family 
of  imaging  solutions. 

The  benefits  go  beyond 
reductions  in  paperwork.  Beyond 
protecting  the  integrity  of  origi¬ 
nals.  Even  beyond  savings  from  en¬ 
hanced  productivity.  For  Infolmage 
solutions  not  only  help  you  process 
applications  quicker,  handle  claims 
more  efficiently,  and  respond  to 
customers  faster.  They  also  help 
you  create  marketable,  revenue¬ 
generating  new  services. 


Whatever  your  business  and 
whatever  it’s  built  on- checks  or 
claims,  correspondence  or  blue¬ 
prints  or  signed  authorizations -our 
imaging  solutions  enable  you  to 
capture  documents  electronically. 
You  can  move  them  throughout 
your  enterprise,  gain  simultaneous 
access  to  them,  and  put  them  to 
work  growing  your  business. 

As  a  leader  in  imaging,  we 
know  that  truly  advanced  solutions 
do  not  consist  of  technology  for 

UNiSYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


technology’s  sake.  Beginning  with  a 
careful  understanding  of  the 
customer’s  needs,  we  apply  imaging 
technology  to  reflect  the  unique 
flow  of  information  within  an 
organization.  And  our  Infolmage 
Professional  Services  recognize 
that  an  imaging  solution  isn’t  a  solu¬ 
tion  unless  it’s  integrated  into  the 
customer’s  existing  systems. 

Whether  you’re  in  finance, 
government,  travel,  telecom¬ 
munications  or  any  other  service 
industry,  call  us  at  1-800-448-1424, 
ext.  139.  Ask  how  our  imaging  solu¬ 
tions  can  help  improve  your  busi¬ 
ness  picture  today. 


©1992  Unisys  Corporation 

Infolmage  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation 


Visit  us  at  the  AIIM  Show-June  23-25,  Booth  612. 


INSIGHTS 


Keeping  the  Faith 


Industry’s  use  of  CIM  has 
fallen  far  short  of  the 
promise  held  out  by  early 
proponents.  But  now  that 
some  barriers  are  starting 
to  dissolve,  CIM  is 
reemerging  as  a  smart 
business  strategy. 

BY  JOEL  A.  SCHNUR 


A  funny  thing  happened  to 
Computer  Integrated  Man¬ 
ufacturing  (CIM)  on  the  way 
to  industrial  utopia.  After 
throwing  all  sorts  of  tech¬ 
nological  innovations  at  the  factory 
floor,  manufacturers  have  come  up 
competitively  short  in  many  crucial 
market  segments.  They  have  em¬ 
ployed  robots,  automated  storage-and- 
retrieval  systems,  Manufacturing  Re¬ 
quirements  Planning  (that’s  old  MRP), 
Manufacturing  Resource  Planning 
(that’s  newer  MRP,  a.k.a.  MRP  II) 
and  Flexible  Manufacturing  Systems 
(FMS).  They  have  invested  heavily 
in  these  and  other  innovations,  but 
what  happened  to  the  payoff?  True, 
there  have  been  many  success  sto¬ 
ries;  but  far  too  many  CIM  projects 
have  failed  to  make  a  positive  im¬ 


pact  on  the  company’s  balance  sheet. 

Joe  Harrington,  in  his  classic  1973 
book,  Computer  Integrated  Manufac¬ 
turing,  envisioned  a  well-integrated 
enterprise  that  successfully  employed 
computer  systems  and  applications 
to  produce  finely  tuned  manufactur¬ 
ing  operations.  Keep  in  mind  that  at 
the  time,  the  computer  industry  was 
still  in  its  infancy  and  computer  il¬ 
literacy  was  widespread.  Well,  Har¬ 
rington’s  vision  caught  the  attention 
of  many  large  organizations,  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  The 
U.S.  Air  Force,  for  example,  was  clam¬ 
oring  for  a  way  to  speed  the  re¬ 
sponsiveness  of  manufacturing  op¬ 
erations  in  order  to  meet  Department 
of  Defense  schedules.  The  govern¬ 
ment  needed  CIM  regardless  of  cost. 

Today,  companies  can  be  grateful 
for  the  tremendous  strides  that  were 
made  during  that  era,  including  such 
productivity  improvements  as  the 
widespread  use  of  APT  (Automati¬ 
cally  Programmed  Tools),  a  numer¬ 
ical  control  language;  IDEF  (I-CAM 
Definition  Language),  a  methodolo¬ 
gy  for  modeling  manufacturing  func¬ 
tions;  and  group  technology,  a  tech¬ 
nique  for  classifying  and  coding 
products  and  processes.  As  these 
technologies  developed,  more  com¬ 
panies  jumped  on  the  bandwagon. 
Results  were  promising,  hopes  were 
high,  and  visions  sprang  up  of  lights- 
out  and  paperless  factories.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  at  many  of  today’s  facto¬ 
ries  the  lights  are  out  for  different 
reasons.  Industry  has  fallen  far  short 
of  Harrington’s  vision. 

Still,  there  are  good  reasons  to 
maintain  faith  in  CIM,  for  industry 
is  truly  in  the  midst  of  a  paradigm 
shift.  Until  recently,  CIM  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  technological,  process-in¬ 
tegration  and  human  problems.  To¬ 
day  these  problems  are  all  being 
overcome.  First  off,  technology  is  no 
longer  an  inhibitor:  The  evolution 
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“Don’t  reduce  your  technology  costs  in  such  a  way  that  they  can’t  continue  to  be  reduced.  The 
last  thing  you  want  is  to  save  budget  dollars  today  at  the  expense  of  mortgaging  your  future. 

“With  the  right  strategy,  it’s  possible  to  continually  reduce  your  costs.  Is  your  current  strategy 
letting  you  do  that?  To  find  out,  use  the  market  as  a  yardstick.  Compare  what’s  been  happening 
to  your  expenses  over  the  last  few  years  with  market  trends.  Then  look  at  what’s  likely  to  happen 
in  the  future.  That’ll  tell  you  the  answer  real  fast. 

“Every  good  technology  strategy  is  built  on  a  sound  financial  footing.  That  takes  market 
knowledge  and  creativity.  And  that’s  where  Comdisco  excels. 

“If  you’re  not  sure  whether  your  strategy  measures  up  to  the  realities  of  today,  talk  to  us. 
We’ll  show  you  some  smart  ways  to  solve  your  problems,  and  we’ll  save  you  money.  That’s 
Comdisco’s  job,  and  nobody  does  it  better.” 

1  Comdisco  is  one  of  the  worlds  largest  and  most  experienced  independent  high-tech  asset  consultants.  j 

Our  strength  is  people  like  Russ  West.,  .people  who  know  your  problems  and  how  to  solve  them. 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  measure  —  and  improve  —  the  quality  of  your  technology  decisions.  I 
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and  robustness  of  currently  available 
off-the-shelf  platforms  have  surpassed 
anything  envisioned  in  the  Harring¬ 
ton  era.  In  fact,  with  advances  in 
chip  sets  and  client/server  architec¬ 
ture,  technology  has  become  a  driv¬ 
ing  force  for  CIM. 

Companies  are  also  much  wiser 
about  processes  and  how  they  in¬ 
teract  with  and  contribute  to  the  big 
picture.  The  cliche,  “simplify,  auto¬ 
mate,  integrate,”  has  taken  on  dra¬ 
matically  new  meaning.  Manufacturing 
units,  as  well  as  IS  departments,  now 
have  access  to  software  tools  that, 
for  example,  allow  them  to  model 
manufacturing  activities  and  infor¬ 
mation  flows  as  they  would  function 
in  the  ideal  factory.  “Hands-on”  work¬ 
ers  share  in  creating  these  models. 
Their  knowledge  is  sought  and  cap¬ 
tured,  making  them  part  of  the  so¬ 
lution  rather  than  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Hence,  the  models  represent  a 
worker-informed  infrastructure  for  the 
implementation  of  CIM.  These  tools 
are  far  from  perfect,  but  they  do 
convey  a  game  plan  that  all  of  the 
players  can  follow,  greatly  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  integration  aspects  of  CIM. 
Process  modeling  will  make  vast  in¬ 
roads  in  the  quest  for  improved,  flex¬ 
ible  factory  operations. 

Dealing  with  the  human  issues  has 
always  been  the  toughest  challenge 
when  change  occurs.  But  even  in  this 
area  there  exists  a  paradigm  shift. 
Cross-functional  teaming  is  at  the 
forefront  of  today’s  organizational 
thinking.  The  leaner,  meaner,  flatter 
organization  of  the  ’90s  will  be  large¬ 
ly  based  on  a  cooperative,  well-in¬ 
formed,  task-sharing  workgroup.  Or¬ 
ganizational  barriers  will  give  way 
to  teams  of  specialists  who  join  in 
attacking  a  common  set  of  problems 
and  who  collectively  share  in  the  re¬ 
wards  of  their  efforts.  That  seems 
to  be  an  excellent  formula  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  complexities  of  CIM. 

Although  the  major  barriers  to 
CIM  success  are  dissolving  rapid¬ 
ly,  some  new  obstacles  have  ap¬ 
peared.  One  of  the  most  formidable 
issues  now  facing  industry  is  a  lack 
of  standards  for  product  and  process 
definition.  Emerging  world-class  com¬ 


panies  need  reliable  and  uniform  ways 
to  define,  manage  and  exchange  prod¬ 
uct  and  process  information  among 
their  divisions,  subsidiaries,  suppli¬ 
ers,  partners  and  customers.  This 
need  goes  light  years  beyond  the 
basic  capabilities  of  EDI. 

Another  emerging  issue  is  manu¬ 
facturing’s  ability  to  properly  resolve 
environmental  concerns.  Manufac¬ 


turing’s  effect  on  the  world’s  eco¬ 
logical  nightmare  can  no  longer  be 
brushed  aside  as  an  unfortunate  but 
necessary  byproduct  of  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  CIM  projects  of  this  decade, 
both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
are  actively  addressing  such  issues 
as  an  essential  part  of  integrating 
the  enterprise. 

Although  CIM  earned  a  poor  rep¬ 
utation  in  its  early  days,  it  is  reemerg¬ 
ing  as  a  smart  business  strategy.  The 
pressures  for  rapid  speed  to  market, 
flexible  reaction  to  customer  needs, 
lower  costs  and  immediate  access  to 
information  are  all  key  drivers  of 
CIM’s  new  prominence  and  respect¬ 
ability. 

What  companies  that  adopt  CIM 
are  saying  is,  We  will  harness  all  of 
the  information  necessary  to  cor¬ 
rectly  produce  products  and  services 
that  are  consistent  with  the  business 
plan.  To  do  the  right  job  and  to  do 
the  job  right,  everyone  involved  must 
have  access  to  integrated,  consis¬ 
tent,  accurate  and  timely  informa¬ 
tion.  Where  else  can  that  burden  be 
placed  but  on  the  shoulders  of  CIM? 

Several  research  projects  conducted 
by  Computer  Aided  Manufacturing 
International  (CAM-I),  a  not-for-prof¬ 
it  consortium  based  in  Arlington, 
Texas,  suggest  that  a  more  global 
view  is  already  developing.  For  ex¬ 


ample,  sponsors  of  CAM-I’s  Cost  Man¬ 
agement  Program,  which  has  extended 
the  application  of  activity-based  cost¬ 
ing  beyond  the  financial  community 
onto  the  shop  floor,  have  determined 
that  process-by-process  cost  trade¬ 
offs  are  essential  for  responsive  de¬ 
cision-making  in  today’s  marketplace. 
For  example,  rapid  process  adjust¬ 
ments  on  the  factory  floor  require 


an  understanding  of  all  related  cost 
drivers  and  their  effect  on  the  ulti¬ 
mate  product  cost.  That  requires  the 
development  of  new  techniques  for 
measuring  performance. 

The  recent  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  tying  in  the  procurement 
community,  a  group  that  has  had  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  involvement  with  CIM,  could 
result  in  immediate  supplier  advan¬ 
tages,  especially  considering  that  ma¬ 
terials  are  the  largest  cost-consumer 
in  a  manufacturing  enterprise. 

The  information  systems  commu¬ 
nity  must  play  a  major  role  in  this 
new  endeavor  of  the  Integrated  Busi¬ 
ness.  As  the  technological  advances 
in  software  and  hardware  unfold,  as 
networking  becomes  more  rational, 
as  client/server  capabilities  mature, 
as  cross-functional  teams  clarify  the 
factory  processes,  information  spe¬ 
cialists  will  be  pressed  to  provide 
all  of  the  essential  information  nu¬ 
trients  that  cause  the  enterprise  to 
flourish.  MU 


Joel  Schnur  is  manager  of  integrated 
resource  management  at  Hughes  Air¬ 
craft,  Space  and  Communications 
Group  in  El  Segundo,  Calif,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Computer  Aid¬ 
ed  Manufacturing  International,  a  not- 
for-profit  consortium  based  in  Arlington, 
Texas, 


]\/[anufacturing's  effect  on  the  world's  ecological 
nightmare  can  no  longer  be  brushed  aside  as  an 
unfortunate  but  necessary  byproduct 
of  industrial  activity. 
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SALESMAN 


Budgets  are  down,  external  competition  is  up, 
and  once-complacent  CIOs  are  scrambling  for 
ways  to  sell  their  services  to  a  no-longer- 
captive  audience 


JOHN  B.  FOY  KNOWS  THE  END  OF  A  FREE  RIDE  WHEN  HE 

sees  one.  As  the  new  senior  vice  president  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  and  services  at  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Foy  is  stoic  about  the  fact  that  the  na¬ 
tional  recession  and  his  company’s  falling  profits  will 
necessitate  a  few  changes  in  the  way  his  department 
accounts  for  the  cost  of  information  services. 

New  York  Life  historically  has  been  highly  profitable, 
and  its  IS  department  has  simply  allocated  resources 
to  users  on  a  below-the-line  basis.  For  the  most  part, 
its  services  appear  to  be  free. 

BY  MEGHAN  O’LEARY 
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No  more.  With  the  company’s  de¬ 
scending  bottom  line  in  full  view, 
Foy  is  laying  the  groundwork  for  a 
chargeback  system  that  will  hold 
users  accountable  for  the  IS  resources 
they  use  and  that  promises  to  make 
the  IS  department  a  zero-profit  cen¬ 
ter  by  1993.  As  Foy  sees  it,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  that  shift  successfully 
he  must  expand  his  job 
description  to  include  con¬ 
sumer  education  in  his 
new  IS  paradigm. 

Foy  is  one  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  CIOs  who — 
faced  with  dwindling  bud¬ 
gets,  more  demanding 
senior  management  and  a 
new  crop  of  external  com¬ 
petitors  for  their  internal 
clients — must  begin  to 
market  their  services  and 
find  more  effective,  time¬ 
ly,  economical,  competitive 
solutions  to  users’  busi¬ 
ness  problems.  To  some 
CIOs  this  means  touting 
their  current  achievements. 

To  others  it  means  living 
up  to  the  idea  of  treating 
the  user  as  a  customer 
with  customer  needs  and 
financial  concerns.  To  oth¬ 
ers  still  it  means  involv¬ 
ing  the  customer  in  the 
long-term,  strategic  mis¬ 
sion  of  IT. 

“I  think  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  [our  program]  is 
to  make  them  educated 
consumers,”  Foy  said. 

“Most  IT  organizations  have  not 
been  very  effective  in  selling  their 
services  [practically],”  said  Alan  G. 
Hammersmith,  a  principal  in  the  in¬ 
formation  technology  practice  of  A.T. 
Kearney  in  New  York.  “In  the  past 
they’ve  had  a  captive  audience,  and 
that’s  what’s  changing.  There  are  a 
lot  of  companies  evaluating  out¬ 
sourcing  major  portions  of  their  orga¬ 
nizations.  And  [the  IS  organizations] 
are  absolutely  going  to  have  to 
change.” 

According  to  Hammersmith,  man¬ 
agement  pressure  to  reduce  costs 
and  the  threat  of  outsourcing  are  the 


two  biggest  factors  in  the  push  to 
market  IS  services.  While  they  work 
to  respond  to  these  pressures,  IS 
departments  must  also  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  customer  service — some¬ 
thing  many  IS  managers  know  about 
only  in  terms  of  the  line  function 
they  support.  Historically,  said  Ham¬ 
mersmith,  IS  departments  have  been 


“the  only  game  in  town.”  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  they  are  now  operating  some¬ 
what  behind  the  curve  in  terms  of 
competitiveness  and  service.  Com¬ 
placency  “is  an  inbred  attitude,”  he 
said,  “and  a  [corporate]  culture  is 
the  hardest  thing  to  overcome.” 

By  preparing  users  for  the  charge- 
back  system,  Foy  is  continuing  the 
work  of  his  predecessor  at  the  com¬ 
pany,  Thomas  L.  Pettibone — aiming 
to  change  the  culture  at  New  York 
Life  by  educating  users  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  value  of  the  services  they  al¬ 
ready  use.  In  addition  to  communi¬ 
cating  hard  facts,  Foy  sends  out 


monthly  memos  that  tell  customers 
how  much  they’re  spending  on  IS 
services  so  that  they  can  prepare — 
financially,  emotionally  and  intellec¬ 
tually — for  1993,  when  the  memos 
will  become  real  bills. 

The  hook,  as  Foy  sees  it,  is  to 
help  customers  discover  how  they 
can  lower  IS  costs  for  their  organi¬ 
zations.  “I  want  to  put 
them  in  a  position  where 
they  can  make  an  intel¬ 
ligent  decision,”  he  said. 
“Sometimes  they’re  in¬ 
sulated  from  the  cost  and, 
consequently,  there’s  no 
motivation  to  do  anything 
about  it.”  Foy  hopes  that 
a  little  education  will  help 
his  customers  realize  that 
they  are  part  of  the  equa¬ 
tion  in  bringing  down  IS 
costs.  “The  emphasis  in 
the  past  has  been  on  the 
reporting,”  he  explained. 
“I  would  hope,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  it  would  be  on  what 
we  can  do  about  it.” 

“I  think  customers 
still  operate  with  the  old 
feeling  of,  ‘Gee,  there’s 
a  bunch  of  IS  resources 
there,  and  by  golly,  I  want 
to  get  my  projects  done,” 
said  Pettibone,  the  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Life  CIO. 
“People  who  have  to 
make  the  decision  about 
expending  project  re¬ 
sources  and  adding  bells 
and  whistles  have  no  ac¬ 
countability  for  it.”  Pettibone,  who 
left  the  company  at  the  end  of  1991 
to  pursue  other  opportunities,  be¬ 
lieves  in  establishing  IS  as  an  in¬ 
ternal  “insource,”  running  it  as  a 
business.  That  way,  he  said,  “if  a 
customer  can’t  perceive  value  and 
is  not  willing  to  pay  $100,000  for  it, 
that’s  fine.  [You]  won’t  be  working 
on  systems  that  aren’t  worth  it  to 
the  customer.” 

Understanding  how  their  internal 
customers  perceive  value  promises 
to  be  a  long  learning  process  for 
many  IS  organizations  in  the  throes 
of  developing  marketing  strategies. 


Selling  Pointers 

►  Educate  users  in  the  “value”  of  IS  services  by 
detailing  the  monthly  cost  of  their  critical  appli¬ 
cations. 

►  Adopt  an  internal  market  economy  wherein  each 
department  will  sell  and  buy  services  based  on 
free-market  practices. 

►  Benchmark  against  competitive  professional  IS 
service  providers. 

►  Appoint  liaisons  between  IS  and  business  func¬ 
tions  to  help  departments  use  the  whole  range 
of  IS  services  for  competitive  advantage. 

►  Offer  hot  lines,  product  forums,  end-user  sup¬ 
port  groups  and  newsletters  to  keep  internal 
customers  informed  and  interested. 

►  Showcase  successful  applications  in  IS-spon- 
sored  technology  fairs. 

►  Form  a  steering  committee  made  of  senior 
business-unit  management  to  help  keep  IS 
aligned  with  business  goals. 
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Robert  P.  Robinson,  planning  man¬ 
ager  for  information  management  at 
Esso  Petroleum  Canada  in  Toronto, 
is  learning  that  lesson  firsthand  as 
his  company  moves  to  adopt  an  in¬ 
ternal  market-economy  model  where¬ 
in  each  business  unit  will  interact 
with  the  others  as  if  operating  in  a 
free-market  economy.  Like  an  ex¬ 
ternal  IS  provider,  Robinson’s  de¬ 
partment  must  now  identify  and  court 
customers,  negotiate  contracts,  spec¬ 
ify  products  and  services  and  bill  for 
them. 

Competing  against  an  external 
market  on  performance  and  price 
will  force  the  IS  department  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  customer  and  to  oper¬ 
ate  more  efficiently,  according  to 
Robinson.  This  year  Robinson’s  de¬ 
partment  will  price  its  services  at 
cost  and  be  expected  to  break  even. 
Esso  users  will  be  forced  to  use 
the  IS  department  as  their  suppli¬ 
er.  In  1993,  however,  the  IS  de¬ 
partment  must  price  competitively, 
and  customers  will  be  free  to  choose 
the  supplier  they  want. 

With  1993  in  mind,  Robinson  is 
busy  learning  about  benchmarking. 
“We’ve  traditionally  benchmarked 
against  IS-type  organizations  in  oth¬ 
er  large  companies,  and  we’ve  al¬ 
ways  thought  of  them  as  our  com¬ 
petition,”  he  said.  The  switch  to  a 
market-economy  model  “forces  us 
to  realize  that  those  aren’t  our  com¬ 
petitors  at  all.  Our  competitors  are 
EDS,  IBM  and  Arthur  Andersen. 
We’re  having  to  benchmark  ourselves 
against  them.  This  is  a  whole  new 
ball  game  for  us.” 

Robinson  has  decided  to  neutral¬ 
ize  the  threat  from  external  com¬ 
petitors  and  learn  how  to  better  serve 
his  customers  at  the  same  time.  His 
department  is  forming  alliances  with 
some  of  its  new  competitors,  agree¬ 
ing  to  give  them  business  if  they 
show  Esso  how  to  provide  service 
competitively.  If  those  alliances  work 
well,  he  plans  to  put  together  a  board 
of  senior  managers  from  systems-in- 
tegration  companies  who,  for  a  nom¬ 
inal  fee,  will  act  as  directors  of  Es¬ 
so’s  IS  department  and  provide 
valuable  input  on  its  operations. 


hile  threats — explicit  and  im¬ 
plied — are  an  effective  moti¬ 
vator  for  slow-moving  IS  de¬ 
partments,  there  are  corporate 
cultures  where  internal  marketing  of 
IS  is  a  longstanding  tradition  rather 
than  a  reaction  to  increasing  busi¬ 
ness  pressures. 

At  3M  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  long  ad¬ 
mired  for  its  encouragement  of  in¬ 
ternal  innovation  and  entrepreneur¬ 


ship,  the  concept  of  IS  partnership 
with  internal  clients  is  so  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  that  the  word  “marketing” 
sounds  overblown. 

For  years,  3M’s  IS  group  has  main¬ 
tained  a  liaison  relationship  with  ev¬ 
ery  business  unit.  IS  staffers  work 
regularly  with  specific  units  to  help 
them  find  and  use  appropriate  IT  re¬ 
sources  and  to  consult  with  them  on 
systems  methodologies  and  strate¬ 
gic  planning.  In  the  past,  according 
to  Dave  Drew,  staff  vice  president 
of  corporate  IS,  user  departments 
might  work  with  one  IS  person  on 
one  project  and  with  another  in  an 
end-user  support  group,  without  re¬ 
ally  being  aware  of  the  range  of  ser¬ 
vices  IS  offered.  “We  decided  that 
this  was  too  complicated  to  work  for 
somebody  who  didn’t  quite  know  what 
they  wanted,”  said  Drew. 

3M’s  IS  group  further  serves  users 
and  executive  staff  by  offering  them 
a  wide  array  of  education  and  sup¬ 
port  opportunities:  hot  lines,  prod¬ 
uct  forums  and  end-user  support 
groups  for  nonstandard  products  as 
well  as  for  company  staples.  What 
Drew  describes  as  a  “well-read  and 


well-circulated”  newsletter  lets  users 
know  about  all  the  products  the  IS 
group  supports. 

The  importance  of  visibility  is  fur¬ 
ther  underscored  at  The  Travelers 
Companies  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where 
an  annual  corporate  Technology  Fair 
makes  good  use  of  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment’s  achievements  by  publicizing 
them  to  all  attendees.  The  fair  is  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  IS  department,  but 


users  demonstrate  their  own  de¬ 
partmental  applications  for  their  peers. 
The  marketing  benefits  of  the  fair 
are  many:  Users  get  to  see  applica¬ 
tions  that  are  already  successful — 
and,  therefore,  should  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  implement  in  their  own 
departments;  the  technologies  being 
touted  are  those  that  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment  supports  and  believes  in;  and 
IS  receives  invaluable  user  feedback. 
“You  might  find  out  from  a  user  that 
you  weren’t  as  clever  in  designing 
an  application  as  you  thought,”  said 
IS  Vice  President  Julian  Coolidge. 

“Part  of  this  is  a  picture  is  worth 
a  thousand  words,”  said  Larry  Ba¬ 
con,  senior  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  “I  can  talk  to  you 
forever  about  the  value  of  a  tool,  but 
until  you’ve  seen  it  for  yourself,  you 
may  have  a  tough  time  envisioning 
how  it  will  help  you.” 

Promoting  products,  however,  is 
only  a  part  of  The  Travelers’  and 
3M’s  IS  efforts.  Conducting  man¬ 
agement  education  and  encouraging 
buy-in  are  also  critical  components. 
And  while  both  companies  stress  the 
importance  of  getting  the  word  out 


In  addition  to  communicating  hard  facts,  Foy 
sends  out  monthly  memos  that  tell  customers  how 
much  they're  spending  on  IS  services  so  that  they 
can  prepare — -financially,  emotionally  and 
intellectually — for  1 993,  when  the  memos  will 

become  real  bills. 
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In  Fighting 
Form 

IS  departments  can 
become  leaner  and 
meaner  by  limiting  their 
intake  of  support 
functions  and  exercising 
the  option  to  outsource 

If  IS  departments  are  not  com¬ 
petitive,  it  may  not  be  their  fault, 
according  to  Alan  G.  Hammer¬ 
smith  of  A.T.  Kearney’s  informa¬ 
tion  technology  practice  in  New  York. 
Upper  management  wants  IS  to  cut 
costs;  users  demand  greater  speed 
and  quality.  But  both  groups  need 
to  remember  that  their  slow,  fat  IS 


departments  are  a  microcosm  of 
their  slow,  fat  companies. 

“Today  IS  departments  are  very 
structured,  vertical  organizations,” 
said  Hammersmith.  In  addition,  IS 
groups  are  often  weighed  down  by 
the  responsibility  for  systems  that, 
while  essential  to  company  opera¬ 
tions,  deliver  relatively  little  value 
to  the  bottom  line.  In  order  to  op¬ 
erate  competitively,  these  organiza¬ 
tions  must  shed  some  of  that  weight. 

“IS  organizations  have  continu¬ 
ally  assumed  more  responsibility 
by  taking  over  office  functions,  tele¬ 
phone  functions;  and  their  budgets 
have  become  very  significant,”  Ham¬ 
mersmith  said.  “With  very  large 
budgets,  you  have  a  very  high  ex¬ 
posure.  Some  IS  groups,  in  order 
to  be  effective,  have  had  to  move 
from  the  support  role  to  higher- 
value  contributions.” 

CIOs  “have  to  be  selective  about 
projects  and  adding  value  to  the 
corporation.  If  other  people  can  pro¬ 


vide  support  services  more  cost- 
effectively,  then  they  [should  do] 
that  in  the  future.”  Hammersmith 
believes  that  many  IS  groups  that 
choose  to  operate  competitively  will 
end  up  outsourcing  what  he  calls 
“lower-value”  applications  and  se¬ 
lected  portions  of  development  in 
order  to  concentrate  on  higher- val¬ 
ue  applications. 

Despite  the  importance  of  good 
IS-user  relationships,  long-term  re¬ 
lationships  can  sometimes  be  a  hin¬ 
drance,  according  to  Hammersmith. 
“A  lot  of  things  are  done  in  the 
corporation  because  of  relationships 
that  have  built  up  over  the  years 
between  programmers  and  users,” 
he  explained.  “But  it’s  a  large  part 
of  [the  IS  department’s]  fixed  cost 
without  any  financial  analysis  of  the 
need  for  those  decisions.”  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  corporations  need  struc¬ 
tured  resource-allocation  decision¬ 
making  processes  that  apply  across 
the  company.  -M.  O’Leary 


about  effective  products,  they  also 
agree  that  the  larger  context  of  the 
job  is  not  marketing  IS  services  but 
aligning  them  with  the  objectives  of 
the  company. 

3M  has  a  successful  program  that 
teaches  executives  about  the  capa¬ 
bilities  and  potential  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  technology  infrastructure  and 
gives  them  a  forum  to  speak  out 
about  where  the  IS  group  is  not  meet¬ 
ing  their  expectations.  The  compa¬ 
ny  also  has  a  very  effective  execu¬ 
tive  steering  committee  that  has 
reviewed  IS  strategies  and  kept  them 
in  line  with  corporate  objectives  for 
the  past  eight  years. 

Such  efforts  point  to  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that,  however  effective  in 
the  short  run,  marketing  does  not 
constitute  a  strategic  role  for  an  IS 
organization. 

IS  groups  have  to  make  sure  that 
they’re  working  on  the  right  things, 
according  to  A.T.  Kearney’s  Ham¬ 
mersmith.  They  have  to  make  sure 
that  they’re  working  on  applications 
that  are  delivering  both  customer 


DM  ’s  IS  group  offers 
users  and  executive 
staff  support 
opportunities  including 
hot  lines ,  product 
forums  and  end-user 
support  groups  for 
nonstandard  products 
as  well  as  for  company 
staples. 

and  shareholder  value. 

“This  is  part  of  a  lot  of  things 
we’re  doing  to  get  the  relationship 
between  IS  and  line  businesses  to 
be  close  and  interactive,  and  to  get 
all  of  the  barriers  between  those  two 
groups  out  of  the  way,”  said  The 
Travelers’  Bacon.  “In  my  mind,  the 


primary  reason  to  [market  IS  ser¬ 
vices]  is  to  get  key  people  in  the 
line  business  areas  to  understand 
technology  that  could  be  of  value  to 
them,  to  help  them  imagine  ways 
that  they  could  use  information  tech¬ 
nology  in  their  business. 

“In  the  old  days,  you  didn’t  have 
to  be  a  genius  to  envision  using  com¬ 
puters  for  billing,”  he  said.  “Today 
it  does  take  some  genius  to  envi¬ 
sion  [new  solutions].  The  way  to  do 
it  is  to  have  a  continuing  partner¬ 
ship  where  there’s  a  lot  of  give  and 
take.” 

Bacon  admits  that  he  will  always 
have  users  who  don’t  perceive  the 
value  in  his  services.  But  his  con¬ 
fidence  is  bolstered  by  the  many  Trav¬ 
elers  employees  who,  thanks  to  his 
efforts,  are  using  technology  to  come 
up  with  faster,  better  business  so¬ 
lutions  in  very  short  times. 

“The  biggest  change  is  now,  when 
you  read  the  business  plans  of  [line] 
organizations,  the  technology  is  all 
woven  in  there,”  Bacon  said.  “That’s 
the  reward  in  my  mind.”  \c® 
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Or,  How  Self-Healing  Networks 
Prove  It)  Be  Doubly  Redundant. 


system  to  go  down.  Ever.  So  AT&T  and  your  local 
telco  are  working  towards  100%  reliability  100%  of 
the  time.  In  100%  of  the  world.  How?  By  building 
advanced  fiber  networks  smart  enough  to  locate 
problems  and  instantly  re-route  signals  around 
them.  Advanced  networks  with  two  routes  to 


another.  Automatically  The  result  is  a  self-healing 
network.  A  network  so  intelligent,  it  fixes  itself. 
Instandy  Contact  your  local  phone  company  or 
AT&T  Network  Systems  at  1 800  638-7978, 
ext.  5410,  to  learn  why  being  redundant  can  be 
a  good  thing.  And  a  good  thing,  too. 

AI&Tand  Your  Local  Phone  Company 
Technologies  For  The  Real  mrid. 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 
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BY  LUCIE  JUNEAU 


eet  Walt  Coleman,  the  new,  improved 
line  executive.  He’s  now  the  battle-test¬ 
ed  veteran  of  a  predictably  harrowing 
major  IS  project,  one  that  went  off  the 
rails  and  had  to  be  yanked  back  on, 
probably  at  considerable  risk  to  the  careers  of  all  in¬ 
volved.  For  Coleman  and  his  company,  Whirlpool  Corp., 
the  happy  outcome  is  that  their  brand  new  customer- 
service  system  works  as  promised.  But  maybe  an  even 
happier — and  more  enduring — outcome  is  that  the  or¬ 
deal  forced  Coleman  and  others  to  discover  the  pow¬ 
er  of  a  strong  leadership  alliance  between  IS  and  busi¬ 
ness  executives. 

Coleman,  who  is  vice  president  of  consumer  ser¬ 
vices  operations  at  the  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  maker 
of  major  home  appliances,  had  to  learn  the  hard  way 
that  technology  doesn’t  take  care  of  itself.  And  Whirlpool 
had  to  learn  that  its  IS  group,  which  had  hitherto  been 
in  the  doldrums  of  a  low-impact,  low-profile  role,  could 
make  a  positive  strategic  contribution. 

When  Walt  Coleman  arrived  at  Whirlpool  in  June  of 
1989,  his  mission  was  to  reengineer  the  company’s 
approach  to  customer  service  and  bring  the  service 
organization  into  the  1990s.  His  first  assignment  was 
to  develop  and  implement  a  one-call  service  system — 
a  hot  line  to  diagnose  customers’  problems  on  the 
spot  and  either  provide  immediate  assistance  over  the 
phone  or  else  dispatch  a  service  technician. 

As  the  world’s  leading  manufacturer  and  marketer 
of  major  home  appliances — including  Whirlpool,  Kitchen  Aid  and  Roper 
brands — Whirlpool  schedules  service  visits  to  a  million  homes  and  fields 


T  O  R  Y  L  I  N 


What  happens  when  a  non-IS  gen¬ 
eral  manager  takes  the  helm  of  a 
major  IS  project  without  having  the 
proper  technical  oversight  In 
place?  Plenty— and  some  of  It  not 
so  good.  Fortunately,  Walt  Coleman 
survived  to  tell  the  tale  of  how  an 
emerging  IS-business  partnership 
kept  Whirlpool  Corp.’s  new  cus¬ 
tomer-service  hot  line  from  falling 
Into  the  abyss.  In  the  course  of  the 
rescue  mission,  Coleman  and  his 
colleagues  (and  Whirlpool  as  a 
whole)  learned  Important  lessons 
about  the  power  of  collaborative 
relationships.  In  fact,  It’s  not  far¬ 
fetched  to  suggest  that  It  would 
have  been  sort  of  a  pity  If  every¬ 
thing  had  gone  right  with  the  proj¬ 
ect  in  the  first  place  .... 
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over  three  million  phone  calls  in  the 
United  States  each  year.  Establish¬ 
ing  the  new  hot  line  would  allow 
Whirlpool  to  respond  to  customers’ 
needs  more  quickly  while  reducing 
the  expense  associated  with  unnec¬ 
essary  home  service  calls. 

To  enable  Whirlpool  representa¬ 
tives  at  the  company’s  two  U.S.  con¬ 
sumer-assistance  centers  to  provide 
product  information  and  diagnose 
problems  over  the  phone,  Whirlpool 
would  need  to  put  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  at  their  fingertips.  It  was 
clear  to  Coleman  that  the  task  would 
pose  technical  challenges. 

Complicating  those  challenges  was 
the  fact  that  Whirlpool’s  IS  group 
was  deemed  unprepared  to  meet 
them.  Under  the  leadership  of  new 
Vice  President  of  Information  Tech¬ 
nology  Rich  Koeller — who  started  at 
Whirlpool  on  the  same  day  as  Cole¬ 
man — IS  was  regrouping  to  take  on 
a  more  active,  visible  role  and  iden¬ 
tity.  But  it  was  far  from  ready  to  de¬ 
liver  a  project  of  the  magnitude  Cole¬ 
man  envisioned.  So  he  decided  to 


search  for  a  systems  integrator. 

“Before  Rich  and  I  came  to  this 
company,”  said  Coleman,  “IT  .  .  . 
was  a  background  function,  involved 
in  payroll,  batch  reporting  and  so 
forth.  It  was  to  be  seen  and  not 
heard.” 

Added  Koeller,  who  was  then  just 
beginning  to  stir  up  Whirlpool’s  qui¬ 
escent  IS  department,  “There  was 
no  way  we  could  do  a  massive  proj¬ 
ect  on  time  with  our  internal  re¬ 
sources.” 

So,  four  months  after  arriving  at 
Whirlpool,  Coleman  hired  IBM  to 
evaluate  the  hot-line  project  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  requirements-and-analysis  re¬ 
port.  Based  on  that  report,  which 
outlined  the  technical  requirements 
and  estimated  cost  of  the  project, 
Coleman  brought  IBM  on  board  to 
design  and  build  the  one-call  cus¬ 
tomer-service  system. 

Coleman  realized  that  the  project 
team — which  consisted  of  about  75 
IBM  staffers  and  15  people  from 
Whirlpool — would  need  in-house  lead¬ 
ership  to  keep  everyone’s  efforts  fo¬ 


cused  on  the  goals  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem.  To  oversee  the  project  he  hired 
Bruce  Dacre  as  project  manager. 
Dacre,  said  Coleman,  was  someone 
“who  understood  the  business  case, 
and  some  information  technology.” 
In  addition,  although  he  had  never 
before  run  an  IS  project,  Coleman 
suspected  there  also  ought  to  be 
someone  from  Whirlpool  who  could 
provide  expert  oversight  on  tech¬ 
nology  issues  and  keep  IBM  on  track. 
(By  his  own  account,  Coleman  had 
just  enough  knowledge  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  to  get  him  into  trou¬ 
ble.) 

“I  was  looking  for  a  sponsor  from 
within  the  IT  community  to  support 
my  business  side,  someone  we  trust¬ 
ed  and  could  go  forward  with.  [But] 
the  IT  organization  had  just  started 
to  really  come  together  and  define 
its  role  within  the  corporation.”  So 
Coleman  did  without — a  decision  he 
would  later  have  cause  to  regret. 

Lacking  an  internal  IT  champion, 
he  relied  on  IBM  to  provide  tech¬ 
nical  leadership.  “I  was  looking  for 
the  integrator  to  provide  technolo¬ 
gy  and  IT  support  for  the  project. 
This  is  where  problems  started  to 
develop.”  Coleman  had  “visions  and 
ideas”  for  the  system,  but  “what  was 
not  as  well  thought  through  was  the 
technology  to  back  those  up,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  Dacre, 
because  the  systems  integrator  made 
the  technology  sound  relatively  sim¬ 
ple,  Coleman  was  lulled  into  believing 
that  the  project’s  technical  details 
would  work  themselves  out.  “Next 
time,  he’ll  know  enough  to  ask  more 
questions,”  said  Dacre. 

When  a  systems  integrator 
doesn’t  receive  strong  tech¬ 
nical  leadership  from  its  client, 
the  project  can  wander  off 
course.  In  this  case,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Coleman,  IBM  took  the  proj¬ 
ect  into  deeper  technical  waters  than 
was  really  necessary.  “They  were 
going  for  technical  elegance.  They 
were  doing  what  they  thought  was 
right,  and  we  were  thinking  they 
knew  what  we  wanted.  [But]  they 
got  off  on  tangents,  and  we  did  not 
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provide  the  discipline  to  stay  on 
course.” 

Although  it  is  the  systems  inte¬ 
grator’s  job  to  select  technologies 
that  will  best  serve  the  customer’s 
needs,  without  guidance  it  can  be 
difficult  to  gauge  the  cost  benefits 
of  different  IT  options.  Consider  the 
problem  of  evaluating  the  cost  of  im¬ 
proved  system  response  time.  Is  a 
30-second  response  time  good  or  bad? 
And  how  much  improvement  is  worth 
how  much  systems  investment?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Koeller,  it  takes  an  ex¬ 
perienced  systems  pro  to  understand 
that  the  cost  of  going  from  30  sec- 
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were  close  to  one 
of  the  key  delivery 
dates  when  we  found 
out  we  were  on  the 
beach. 99 

— Walt  Coleman 


onds  to  10  seconds  is  relatively  low, 
while  the  cost  of  going  from  10  sec¬ 
onds  toward  zero  is  inordinately  ex¬ 
pensive — and  possibly  not  worth 
achieving.  Because  Whirlpool  didn’t 
have  its  own  technical  project  lead¬ 
er,  IBM  was  left  to  determine  how 
much  technology  was  enough. 

By  default,  the  job  of  serving  as 
technical  liaison  fell  to  Dacre.  Al¬ 
though  Dacre  did  his  best  to  con¬ 
trol  the  project’s  technical  direction, 
Coleman  now  concedes  he  was  in 
over  his  head.  About  a  year  and  a 
half  into  the  project — a  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  Dacre  did  his  best  to  keep 
the  project  moving  while  trying  to 
shield  Coleman  from  technical  prob¬ 
lems  and  “filter  and  explain”  tech¬ 
nical  issues — Coleman  realized  the 
effort  was  in  trouble.  “We  were  close 
to  one  of  the  key  delivery  dates 
when  we  found  out  we  were  on  the 
beach,”  Coleman  said. 

Up  through  March  of  ’91,  the  proj¬ 
ect  team  was  still  planning  to  de¬ 


liver  what  Coleman  calls  “the  ker¬ 
nel”  by  May  of  that  year.  The  ker¬ 
nel,  a  key  piece  of  technology,  is  the 
rocket  science  part  of  the  project, 
said  Coleman.  It’s  what  enables  a 
customer-service  rep  to  move  quick¬ 
ly  among  all  of  the  system’s  appli¬ 
cations  by  clicking  on  the  appropri¬ 
ate  screen  icons  (see  related  story, 
Page  46). 


“When  delivery  time  came,  that’s 
when  we  knew  we  were  in  trouble,” 
said  Coleman.  The  kernel’s  design 
wasn’t  ready,  and  as  the  team  worked 
to  complete  it,  it  discovered  con¬ 
flicts  between  the  kernel’s  design 
requirements  and  the  design  docu¬ 
ments  that  had  been  prepared  for 
some  of  the  system’s  applications, 
which  were  already  being  built. 


Lessons  from 
the  Spin  Cycle 

With  the  harrowing  part  behind  them,  Whirlpool’s 
IS  and  business  executives  can  wring  enduring 
benefits  out  of  their  new  alliance 

Now  that  they’ve  learned  to  work  side  by  side,  Whirlpool’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  IS  professionals  are  more  attuned  to  one  another’s  con¬ 
cerns,  according  to  Walt  Coleman,  vice  president  of  consumer  ser¬ 
vices  operations.  “I’m  thinking  more  like  them,  and  they’re  thinking 
more  like  me,”  he  said.  “I  have  a  lot  more  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  [technology]  than  I  ever  thought  I  wanted.” 

What  other  lessons  did  Coleman  and  his  colleagues  glean  from  the 
business-IS  partnership  that  wrestled  Whirlpool’s  hot-line  project  back 
on  track? 

►  IT  awareness  helps  assess  likely  systems  ROI.  Coleman  is  more  aware 
of  technical  issues  and  better  positioned  to  estimate  the  costs  of 
technical  enhancements — and  hence  to  weigh  benefits  against  ex¬ 
pense. 

►  Dialogue  leads  to  deeper  levels  of  collaboration.  Now,  instead  of  sim¬ 
ply  facilitating  Coleman’s  goals,  IS  helps  the  business  group  to  es¬ 
tablish  goals. 

►  Modeling  behavior  trickles  down.  Thanks  to  the  partnership  forged 
by  Massey  and  Dacre,  many  IS  and  business  professionals  now  in¬ 
teract  regularly — both  formally  and  informally.  They  are  learning  to 
understand  one  another  and  to  exchange  ideas  more  easily.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  IS  professionals  have  stopped  using  acronyms  and  technical 
“insider”  language  with  their  business  colleagues. 

►  Sensitivity  can't  be  developed  in  a  vacuum.  Forget  about  running  sem¬ 
inars  on  mutual  understanding.  Instead,  start  with  a  mission  and  build 
a  team. 

►  Familiarity  breeds  familiarity.  Sharing  successes  as  well  as  occasion¬ 
al  failures  has  helped  Coleman’s  project  group  to  coalesce. 

►  Marketing  pays.  Celebrating  the  group’s  successes  has  helped  to  main¬ 
tain  enthusiasm  for  the  project  among  users. 

— L.  Juneau 
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You’ve  created  documents,  crunched  numbers,  even 
conquered  alien  invaders.  Still,  your  software  hasn’t  really 
been  able  to  make  the  most  of  your  hardware.  But  now 
it  can. 

Introducing  OS/2®  2.0.  It’s  a  new  way  to  take  your 
computer  programs  beyond  the  limitations  of  the  past — it 
lets  you  do  more  with  them  than  you  ever  could  with 
DOS  or  DOS  with  Windows.™ 

It’s  also  a  way  to  run  more  than  one  program  at  a  time. 
Print  a  document  and  calculate  a  spreadsheet  while  you 
open  files,  for  example.  You  can  even  “cut  and  paste” 
between  any  programs — drop  text  from  WordPerfect®  5.1 
into  a  Lotus®  1-2-3®  for  Windows  spreadsheet — the  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  endless. 

About  the  only  thing  better  than  how  much  more  OS/2 
lets  you  do,  is  how  easily  it  lets  you  do  it  all.  Friendly  icons 
fill  the  screen — even  installation  is  graphically  guided.  And 
OS/2  comes  with  HelpWaref  a  range  of  services  and 
support,  including  a  toll-free  number.  But  maybe  the  best 
part  is  that  instead  of  buying  DOS,  Windows  and  Adobe 
Type  Manager®  you  get  them  all  with  OS/2. 

With  OS/2,  your  software  can  catch  up  with  your 
hardware.  And  you  can  do  the  only  thing  you  haven’t  been 
able  to  do  with  your  computer.  Make  the 
most  of  it.  For  an  IBM  authorized  dealer 
near  you,  or  to  order  OS/2  2.0 — at  specia 
introductory  prices  of  $49  for  Windows 
users  and  $99  from  any  DOS — call 
1 800  3-IBM-OS2.* 

Introducing  OS/2 


-  Runs  programs  made  for  DOS,  Windows  and  OS/2. 

-  Runs  more  than  one  program  at  a  time  so  you  don’t  waste  time. 

-  Easy  to  install,  learn  and  use.  Has  online  help  and  tutorial. 

-  Makes  the  most  of 386  SX  hardware  and  above. 

-  OS/2  2.0  upgrade:  $49  from  Windows,  $99 from  any  DOS.** 


!® 


Maybe  the  only  good  thing  about 
realizing  you’re  in  trouble  is 
that  you  can  begin  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Coleman,  the 
custodian  of  the  project’s  over¬ 
all  vision,  zoomed  in  on  the  forest 
to  look  more  closely  at  the  trees. 
At  first,  he  said,  he  had  been  “too 
naive  about  how  long  [the  project] 
would  take  and  the  pitfalls  we  would 
[face].  You  need  everybody  focused 
on  the  same  objective.  You  can’t  have 
varied  agendas.” 

When  team  members  get  distracted 
and  start  adding  to  a  project  or  chang¬ 
ing  its  focus — saying,  in  effect, 
“Wouldn’t  this  be  nice?” — they  can 
pull  a  project  down.  A  manager  has 
to  keep  the  team  focused  on  the  ul¬ 
timate  goal  so  that  individual  mem¬ 
bers  don’t  optimize  their  own  ob¬ 
jectives  at  the  expense  of  the  overall 
project.  In  this  case,  said  Coleman, 


the  team’s  technical  players  let  time 
and  material  get  away  from  them. 

Fortunately,  he  had  begun  devel¬ 
oping  a  rapport  with  Koeller  and 
Whirlpool’s  IS  department  almost  from 
the  project’s  inception.  According  to 
Coleman,  Koeller  had  been  drawn 
into  the  project  because  of  the  need 
to  link  the  new  system  to  internal 
IS  resources,  such  as  the  company’s 
sales  order-processing  system.  Some 
nine  months  after  Coleman  and 
Koeller  both  arrived  at  Whirlpool — 
and  at  about  the  time  the  project 
got  its  funding  and  was  begun  in 
earnest — the  IS  group  started  to  play 
an  advisory  role.  “They  didn’t  have 
any  direct  responsibility,  but  they 
were  providing  help  and  guidance,” 
said  Coleman. 

“Rich  quickly  became  my  IT  spon¬ 
sor,”  said  Coleman.  “Not  that  he  want¬ 
ed  to  take  over,  but  he  wanted  to 


help.”  He  and  Koeller  began  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas.  “At  the  beginning  of 
the  project,  for  example,  we  were 
going  to  put  the  system  on  an  IBM 
AS/400  platform  that  wasn’t  integrated 
with  our  corporate  system.  Rich  said 
that  was  a  mistake.”  Koeller  con¬ 
vinced  Coleman  that  the  system  be¬ 
longed  on  a  mainframe. 

Whirlpool  old-timers  warned  Cole¬ 
man  not  to  put  much  faith  in  the  IS 
organization.  But  Coleman  hit  it  off 
with  Koeller  and  liked  his  collabo¬ 
rative  attitude.  “I  had  confidence  in 
him  and  he  in  me.” 

In  July  and  August  of  ’91,  Cole¬ 
man’s  team  set  to  work  to  revise 
the  project  plan.  “We  had  to  sit  down 
and  do  a  detailed  review  of  where 

A  manager  has  to 
keep  the  team  focused 
on  the  ultimate  goal  so 
that  individual 
members  don't  optimize 
their  own  objectives  at 
the  expense  of  the 
overall  project.  In  this 
case ,  the  team's 
technical  players  let 
time  and  material  get 
away  from  them. 


we  were,  and  what  it  would  take  to 
finish,”  Coleman  said.  “We  didn’t  want 
to  fix  blame  for  what  happened,  but 
to  determine  how  we  were  going  to 
fix  it.” 

There  was  an  obvious  need  to  trans¬ 
fer  technical  leadership  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  to  Whirlpool.  Koeller  provided  a 
resource  manager  from  the  IT  com¬ 
munity.  Jan  Massey  would  work  in 
close  contact  with  Dacre,  who  would 
now  manage  the  business  side  of 
the  operation  only.  IBM’s  technical 
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The  architects  of  software  confront  the 
same  challenge  as  the  architects  of  steel 
and  glass:  the  constant  of  change. 

Changes  in  business.  And  changes 
in  technology. 

There  is  one  software  architecture 
designed  to  deal  with  the  constant  of 
change: Sybase. 

Sybase  gives  you  the  flexibility  to 
create  applications  that  integrate  data 
sources  of  every  kind -databases,  multi- 
media,  real-time  sources,  even  mainframe 
applications-into  a  high  performance 
client/server  computing  environment.  The 
flexibility  to  modify  those  applications 
quickly  as  your  business  and  computing 


environment  changes.  And  the  flexibility 
to  run  those  applications  on  the  hardware 
of  your  choice:  PCs,  workstations,  mini¬ 
computers,  mainframes. 

This  flexibility  makes  Sybase  the 
most  effective  technology  for  building 
todays  on-line  enterprise.  And  gives  you 
a  unique  ability  to  adapt  to  the  needs 
of  tomorrow. 

Sybase.  Client/server  architecture 
for  the  on-line  enterprise. 

To  find  out  more  about  our 
database,  application  development  and 
connectivity  products,  and  our  multi¬ 
vendor  consulting  services,  please  call 
1-800-8-SYBASE. 


The  Lloyds  Building,  London. 
Designed  by  Richard  Rogers.  A  loose, 
changeable  framework,  constructed 
with  components  which  can  easily  be 
adapted,  removed,  or  reconfigured  as 
business  needs  change. 


CLIENT/SERVER  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  THE  ON-LINE  ENTERPRISE 


If  You  Call... 

Let’s  say  your  refrigerator’s  ice-maker 
suddenly  won’t  make  ice 


Whirlpool’s  customer  hot-line 
system  consists  of  three  main 
components:  a  telecommu¬ 
nications  network,  an  expert 
system  and  an  image-re¬ 
trieval  system. 

Customers  reach  a  customer-ser¬ 
vice  representative  (CSR),  by  di¬ 
aling  a  toll-free  number  into  an 
AT&T  T1  network.  Depending  on 
the  call’s  origin,  it  is  sent  by  an 
area-code  router  to  a  service  cen¬ 
ter  in  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  or  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  (Redundant  T1  net¬ 
works — the  one  from  AT&T  and  a 
backup  from  MCI — link  the  two  lo¬ 
cations.) 

With  the  help  of  interface  soft¬ 
ware  from  Aristacom  International 
Inc.,  of  Alameida,  Calif.,  the  call 
moves  from  the  phone  switch 
through  a  gateway  to  an  IBM  3090 
mainframe.  Using  AT&T  Automat¬ 
ic  Number  Identification  technolo¬ 
gy,  the  system  automatically  checks 
a  mainframe  database  for  a  cus¬ 
tomer  profile.  If  one  exists,  it  trav¬ 


els  with  the  call  to  a  CSR. 

The  CSR,  working  at  an  IBM 
PS/2  workstation  running  OS/2  and 
IBM  Presentation  Manager  win¬ 
dowing  software,  can  access  a  di¬ 
agnostic  expert  system  (based  on 
an  AI  platform  from  Aion  Corp.  of 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.)  and  lead  the  caller 
through  questions  that  yield  a  di¬ 
agnosis  and  a  cost-effective  solu¬ 
tion.  (Whirlpool  is  implementing  a 
second  expert  system  to  help  po¬ 
tential  buyers  determine  which  ap¬ 
pliances  are  best  suited  to  their 
needs.)  If  appropriate,  the  CSR  can 
schedule  a  service  visit. 

The  CSR  can  also  access  an  im¬ 
age-retrieval  system  (based  upon 
OPTI*WARE,  from  Online  Com¬ 
puter  Systems  Inc.,  of  Germantown, 
Md.)  to  look  up  detailed  service 
and  product  information. 

Finally,  if  the  CSR  must  trans¬ 
fer  the  call  to  a  more  experienced 
operator,  all  of  the  assembled  in¬ 
formation  is  forwarded  automati¬ 
cally.  — L.  Juneau 


staff  would  report  to  Massey. 

“She  should  have  been  on  board 
from  day  one,”  said  Coleman.  “We 
need  IT  leadership  that  can  under¬ 
stand  the  business  case.  Converse¬ 
ly,  we  need  business  people  who  can 
venture  into  technology  to  get  some 
ideas.  Both  need  to  cross  the  line 
to  communicate  better.”  The  com¬ 
bined  strengths  of  Dacre  and  Massey 
were  needed  to  make  things  work. 

Selling  the  reorganization  plan  to 
upper  management  was  a  challenge. 
“When  you  walk  in  and  say  [a  proj¬ 
ect]  will  take  longer  and  cost  more 
money  [than  expected],  you  don’t 
get  a  real  warm  reception,”  Cole¬ 
man  said.  “There  was  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  question  came  up  of 
whether  we  should  stop  [the  proj¬ 
ect],”  he  said.  “[But]  I  was  so  con¬ 
vinced  it  was  going  to  work  that 


there  was  no  gauntlet  I  wouldn’t  have 
tried  to  run  to  get  it  done.” 

In  large  part,  the  success  of  the 
effort  was  now  in  Massey’s  hands. 
Trusting  in  her  abilities  was  risky  for 
Coleman.  But  he  accepted  Koeller’s 
choice  of  a  project  leader,  knowing 
that  Koeller  understood  that  the  se¬ 
lection  could  make  or  break  the  crit¬ 
ical  project.  For  her  part,  Massey 
was  encouraged  to  note  that  Cole¬ 
man  and  Koeller  agreed  on  the  proj¬ 
ect’s  vision  and  objectives.  When  the 
executive  sponsor  and  the  IT  re¬ 
sources  sponsor  have  the  same  ob¬ 
jectives,  said  Massey,  “they  have  a 
shared  value  and  will  back  you.” 

According  to  Coleman,  getting  the 
project  back  on  track  was  both  tricky 
and  politically  sensitive.  “The  wheels 
had  come  off  and  we  had  to  get  our 
confidence  back.”  Dacre  had  to  re¬ 


linquish  some  of  his  control.  “That 
was  difficult,”  said  Coleman,  “but 
quickly  and  pretty  efficiently  roles 
were  redefined.”  Dacre  and  Massey 
“started  pulling  together.”  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  he  said,  they  learned  that 

When  you  walk  in 
and  say  a  project  will 
take  longer  and  cost 
more  money  than 
expected,  you  don’t  get 
a  real  warm 
reception.  ” 

— Coleman 


although  they’re  both  strong  individ¬ 
ually,  they’re  much  stronger  as  a  team. 

Massey,  Dacre  and  IBM’s  project 
leader  were  able  to  form  an  effec¬ 
tive  partnership.  Working  together, 
the  new  team  expects  to  complete 
the  project  this  month,  in  accordance 
with  the  revised  timetable.  Whirlpool 
will  soon  install  the  system  in  its 
25  U.S.  service  centers. 

Now  that  Whirlpool’s  IS  group  has 
successfully  collaborated  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  services  group,  Coleman  says 
future  collaboration  will  be  much  eas¬ 
ier.  (The  company  is  looking  at  the 
possibility  of  expanding  hot-line  ser¬ 
vices  to  all  of  North  America;  they 
are  presently  confined  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.)  It  will  also  be  easier  for 
IS  to  work  with  other  departments 
at  Whirlpool. 

So,  despite  the  difficulties,  Cole¬ 
man  now  counts  the  hot-line  proj¬ 
ect  as  a  big  win  for  the  corporation. 
“There  were  times  when  I  would 
have  liked  to  get  on  a  rocket  ship 
to  the  moon,”  he  said.  “But  you  bet 
I’d  do  it  again.  In  retrospect,  it’s 
been  a  great  experience.”  [cjo] 


Lucie  Juneau  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Salem,  Mass. 
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If  you  run  database  applications  on 
a  mainframe,  we  admire  your  patience. 


Computers  have  spoiled  us  all. 

When  we  first  saw  them  finish  tasks  in  minutes 
that  used  to  take  hours,  we  were  impressed.  When 
they  did  it  in  seconds,  we  were  ecstatic. 

But  then  your  mainframe  took  on  more  tasks, 
more  users,  more  data.  And  now,  with  all  the  other 
demands  being  placed  on  the  host,  your  database 
users  have  to  sit  there  and  wait  for  their  information. 

Quite  a  few  companies  have  solved 
that  problem  by  offloading  some  of 
their  mainframe  applications  to  Sun™ 
SPARCserver™  systems. 

Our  new  multiprocessing  SPARC¬ 
server  600MP  Series  is  the 
very  model  for  fast  database 
throughput,  delivering  some 


of  the  industry’s  lowest  costs  per  transaction.* 

A  Sun  SPARCserver  makes  your  users  more  pro¬ 
ductive  too,  giving  them  timely  and  transparent  access 
to  all  systems  on  the  network  —  including  the  main¬ 
frame.  So  your  people  keep  working,  not  waiting. 

And  to  keep  them  working,  all  major  DBMS  ven¬ 
dors  offer  their  software  products  on  Sun  systems. 

Look,  computers  impressed  you  once.  A  computer 
can  impress  you  again.  Call  1-800-426-5321,  ext.  465,  for 
our  Database  Performance  Brief. 

Go  on,  call.  After  all,  your  company  has  waited 
long  enough. 


Sun  Microsystems 

Computer  Corporation 


•Among  all  the  UNIX  servers  made  today,  the  Sun  SPARCserver  690MP  recently  scored  the  highest  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council  benchmarks  for  price  and  performance  (TPC-A).  Details 
will  be  included  in  the  Database  Performance  Brief  offered  above.  ©1992  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems  and  the  Sun  logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
All  SPARC  trademarks,  including  the  SCD  Compliant  logo,  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  SPARC  International,  Inc.  SPARCserver  is  licensed  exclusively  to  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Products 
bearing  SPARC  trademarks  are  based  upon  an  architecture  developed  by  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  other  product  or  service  names  mentioned  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


Detroit’s  Big  Three 
are  investing  heavily 
in  IT-supported 
process  changes  they 
hope  will  help  them 
regain  their  standing 
as  high-performance 
corporate  leaders 


BY  DAVID  FREEDMAN 


It  hasn't  been  the  best  of  times  for  the  Big  Three 

U.S.  automakers.  Although  it  recently  reported  turning 
a  profit,  GM  is  still  feeling  the  effects  from  the  largest 
quarterly  loss  of  any  corporation  in  history;  battered 
Chrysler  is  dealing  with  the  rocky  transition  to  a  new 
CEO;  and  Ford,  even  though  faring  somewhat  better 
than  the  other  two,  has  continued  to  lose  market  share 
to  the  Japanese  and  been  beset  by  recalls  of  1.5  mil¬ 
lion  vehicles  in  the  past  year.  As  everybody  knows, 
the  Big  Three  have  attempted  to  cope  with  all  this  tur¬ 
moil  by  instituting  everything  from  rebates  to  restruc¬ 
turing,  with  a  good  dose  of  protectionist  lobbying  thrown 
in.  Less  well-known  is  that  they  are  also  making  mas¬ 
sive  investments  in  far-ranging  information  systems 
projects.  In  the  end,  these  systems  may  do  more  for 
them  than  import  quotas  ever  could.  “ If  I  tried  to  es¬ 
timate  the  impact  of  these  systems,  nobody  would  be¬ 
lieve  me,  ”  said  GM  Vice  Chairman  and  Chairman  and 
CEO  of  GM  Hughes  Electronics  Robert  Schultz.  “It 
runs  into  the  billions.  We  couldn't  be  competitive  with¬ 
out  [them],  The  systems  cut  across  many  areas, 

and  in  novel  ways.  They  have  to:  All  the  convention¬ 
al  wisdom  about  automobile  manufacturing  has  gone 
out  the  window  as  powerful  competitive  and  market 
forces  reshape  the  industry.  “ Whats  changing?”  asked 
Roy  Sjoberg  rhetorically;  “ What  isn't  changing?”  Sjoberg 
should  know;  he  led  the  team  that  designed  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  Viper,  Chrysler's  hot  new  limited-edition  sports 
car  that  has  come  to  symbolize  the  company's  ability 
not  only  to  meet  consumers'  expectations  but  to  blow 
their  socks  off. 
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CHRYSLER:  Design  Redesign 


There  is  a  growing  perception  that 

the  best  way  to  design  a  car  may 
be  to  insulate  a  group  of  top-notch 
designers  and  engineers  from  cor¬ 
porate  inertia  and  bureaucracy.  That’s 
what  Chrysler  did  to  develop  the 
production  version  of  the  Viper,  a 
sexy  two-seater  that  has  been  win¬ 
ning  the  sort  of  accolades  from  car 
enthusiasts  that  Detroit  hears  all  too 
little  these  days.  Sjoberg,  executive 
engineer,  credits  two  information  sys¬ 


tems  with  providing  some  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  the  team  needed  to  meet  what 
seemed  like  an  impossible  goal:  to 
design  and  build  a  radically  differ¬ 
ent  production  car  virtually  from 
scratch  in  three  years. 

In  Detroit,  the  task  of  designing 
a  car  has  traditionally  been  parcelled 
out  to  dozens  of  departments  and  di¬ 
visions  whose  efforts  are  not  very 
tightly  coordinated.  As  a  result,  it  typ¬ 
ically  takes  five  years  to  bring  a  car 
from  concept  to  assembly  line.  Sjoberg 
had  only  a  little  over  half  that  time, 
so  he  turned  to  a  DEC  VAX-based 


project-manage-  roy  sjoberg, 
ment  system  from  ronald  rogalski 

Lucas  Management  and  J,M  SAYEN 
Systems.  “In  the  0-^fO-rysler's 

car  industry,  there  - 

is  no  A-to-Z  road 

map  that  tells  you  what  it  takes  to 
design  and  build  an  automobile,”  said 
Sjoberg.  “The  software  forced  us  to 
.  .  .  allocate  the  personnel  and  time 
up  front  to  determine  what  it  would 
take  to  build  this  car.” 

What  it  would  take,  the  software 
told  Sjoberg,  was  some  900  sepa¬ 
rate  major  tasks.  Over  the  course 
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between  the  cracks.  “If  a  sun  visor 
failed  a  durability  test,  the  purchas¬ 
er  and  manufacturer  were  brought  in¬ 
to  the  loop  real  quick,”  Sjoberg  said. 

Sjoberg  believes  that  the  real  val¬ 
ue  of  the  experience  with  these  mod¬ 
est  systems  will  be  in  helping  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  standard  approach  to  the 
process  of  car  design  at  Chrysler. 
“Every  platform  [type  of  car]  has  had 
its  own  approach,  but  now  these  ap¬ 
proaches  are  being  integrated.”^ 

(CMMS),  the  project  seeks  to  stan¬ 
dardize  and  streamline  virtually  ev¬ 
erything  Ford  does  in  its  hundreds 
of  plants  worldwide.  “Whether  it’s 
a  trim  plant,  plastics  plant,  casting 
plant  or  assembly  plant,  the  sys¬ 
tem  employs  common  business  prac¬ 
tices  to  handle  all  the  check  points 
in  the  process,”  said  Roger  Biss- 
chop,  manager  of  CMMS  operations 
planning  for  Ford. 

Bisschop  noted  that  the  system, 
which  covers  everything  from  ma¬ 
terials  requirements  and  inventory 
to  supplier  notification  and  receiv¬ 
ables,  is  already  installed  in  half  of 
the  58  plants  the  company  operates 
in  North  and  South  America.  “It’s  a 
mammoth  program,  one  of  our  key 
IS  projects  for  the  1990s,”  he  said. 
“So  far  it  looks  as  though  we  have 
a  real  success  on  our  hands.” 

By  carefully  tracking  the  move¬ 
ment  of  materials  through  a  plant  as 
they  are  turned  into  finished  prod¬ 
uct — and  by  matching  this  movement 
to  supplier  shipments  and  orders  for 
the  finished  product — the  company 
expects  to  lower  its  manufacturing 
costs. 

But  Bisschop  insists  that  wasn’t 
the  motivation  for  the  system.  “Even 
saving  a  dime  per  car  can  make  a 
big  difference,  but  that’s  not  the  pur¬ 
pose,”  he  said.  “With  the  kind  of 
competition  we  have  today,  we  have 
to  do  everything  better.  Not  only 
that,  we  have  to  do  it  faster  and 
more  efficiently,  while  satisfying  the 
customer  and  providing  quality  ev¬ 
erything.  We  have  to  make  sure  that 
whatever  we  produce  is  the  best  in 


ROGER  BISSCHOP:  Unisys  has  taken  over  many  of  Ford's  “tactical”  manufacturing  systems. 


of  the  project,  these  tasks  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  team  members  who  had 
responsibility  for  keeping  track  of 
whether  or  not  each  was  being  com¬ 
pleted  on  schedule.  Every  other  week 
the  entire  team  met  to  plug  any  de¬ 
lays  into  the  software,  which  would 
then  calculate  what  adjustments  had 
to  be  made  to  keep  the  project  on 
track. 

“If  a  wheel/tire  engineer  came  in 
and  announced  he  had  a  problem,” 


Sjoberg  recalled,  “the  program  would 
identify  who  was  impacted  in  what 
way,  so  we’d  be  able  to  discuss  how 
to  make  it  up.” 

The  second  system  was  a  database 
that  tracked  every  design  issue  re¬ 
lated  to  the  car.  That  one  database 
became  a  source  of  information  to 
engineers,  managers,  suppliers,  pur¬ 
chasers  and  anyone  else  who  came 
into  contact  with  the  Viper  project. 
Because  of  it,  nothing  ever  slipped 


FORD 


M  aim  fad  tiring  M  anagemenl 


Improving  manufacturing  processes 

continues  to  be  important  to  Big 
Three  health  and  well-being,  though 
the  focus  is  changing.  While 
CAD/CAM  is  still  important,  it’s  no 
longer  news;  robotics  and  machine 
control  aren’t  the  hot  topics  they 
once  were,  either.  The  new  empha¬ 


sis  is  on  better  applying  information 
throughout  the  various  stages  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  in  order  to  cut  costs,  speed 
turnaround  and  improve  quality. 

Ford  has  undertaken  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  efforts  along  these 
lines.  Dubbed  the  Corporate  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Management  System 
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A  Knowledge 
Bank 

An  ambitious  program  at 
Ford  that  recognizes 
knowledge  as  a 
corporate  asset  could 
help  bring  artificial 
intelligence  into  the 
mainstream 

Ford’s  AI  project  originated  in 
the  company’s  electronics  di¬ 
vision,  responsible  for  design¬ 
ing  the  instrumentation  and  engine- 
control  components  that  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  several  different  Ford  plants 
worldwide. 

It  began  when  David  Fawcett, 
advanced  technology  manager  for 


the  division,  noticed  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  electronic  chip  designs  were 
being  returned  by  plants  with  re¬ 
quests  for  modifications  required 
by  their  particular  setups.  Fawcett 
decided  his  engineers  needed  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  would  automatically  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  a  particu¬ 
lar  design  would  cause  a  problem 
for  any  of  the  company’s  plants. 

“We  want  our  plants  to  make 
things,  not  to  have  to  worry  about 
whether  they  can  make  [them]  or 
not,”  said  Fawcett.  “That  just  adds 
time  and  labor  to  the  process.” 

The  resulting  expert  system  con¬ 
sults  a  series  of  rules  to  identify 
problems  and  suggests  various  so¬ 
lutions,  letting  the  designer  decide 
whether  to  create  a  new  design  for 
all  plants  or  to  customize  separate 
versions  for  those  that  can’t  ac¬ 
commodate  the  original. 

That  was  just  the  beginning.  Ford 
is  now  working  with  the  Carnegie 
Group,  an  AI  software  development 
company  of  which  it  is  part  own¬ 


er,  along  with  other  computer  and 
communications  vendors,  to  im¬ 
plement  a  new  way  of  storing  and 
accessing  complex  forms  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

“Corporate  knowledge  is  an  as¬ 
set,”  explained  Fawcett.  “At  the 
end  of  the  day  when  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  leave,  50  percent  of  your  cor¬ 
porate  worth  just  walked  out  the 
door.  We  want  a  way  to  keep  that 
in  the  computer.” 

When  the  project  is  complete, 
said  Fawcett,  it  should  provide  Ford 
with  software  that  will,  among  oth¬ 
er  things,  automatically  determine 
which  combination  of  machines 
should  be  used  to  manufacture  a 
particular  part,  and  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  all  aspects  of  car  de¬ 
sign. 

“We  expect  to  get  some  short¬ 
term  benefits  from  it  on  specific 
applications,”  he  said,  “but  in  the 
long  term  we  want  it  to  solve  some 
major  problems  for  us.” 

-D.  Freedman 


its  class.  That’s  what  we  expect  this 
system  to  help  us  with.” 

Ford  started  the  project  three  years 
ago,  after  deciding  it  needed  better 
control  over  the  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cess.  To  focus  its  efforts,  the  com¬ 
pany  entered  into  an  outsourcing 
contract  with  Unisys;  under  that  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  systems  vendor  has 
taken  over  the  operation  of  many  of 
what  Bisschop  calls  Ford’s  “tactical” 
manufacturing  systems,  such  as  those 
overseeing  the  production  of  trac¬ 
tors  and  climate-control  components. 
Bisschop’s  group  took  on  the  enor¬ 
mous  task  of  replacing  the  myriad 
systems  running  manufacturing  in 
all  the  company’s  plants  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  system — and  revamping  the  way 
the  plants  manage  manufacturing  in 
the  first  place. 

Under  the  new  system,  many  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  factory  floor  who  never 
sat  in  front  of  a  computer  now  use 
terminals  to  help  them  keep  track 
of  every  step  of  the  job  and  stay  in 
tune  with  other  workers — as  well  as 


with  suppliers  and  customers.  That 
wasn’t  a  transition  that  came  easily 
to  everyone,  noted  Bisschop.  But  an 
intensive  training  program  helped, 
as  did  the  extra  effort  Bisschop’s 
group  made  to  hear  what  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  be  using  the  system 
had  to  say  about  it.  “So  far  the  feed¬ 
back  has  been  pretty  terrific.” 


G  M  :  Customer  Ties 


The  Big  Three  have  often  been  Ac¬ 
cused  of  not  keeping  up  with  the 
needs  of  the  marketplace.  It  was  their 
obliviousness  to  the  consumer  shift 
toward  a  demand  for  quality  in  the 
1980s  that  caused  the  three  com¬ 
panies  to  lose  so  much  market  share 
to  the  Japanese,  many  critics  say.  To 
avoid  making  the  same  mistake  twice, 
the  Big  Three  have  stepped  up  their 
efforts  to  maintain  closer  ties  to  the 
car-buying  public,  using  dealers  as 
their  conduit. 


Information  systems  play  a  criti¬ 
cal  role  here,  according  to  GM’s 
Schultz.  “We’re  trying  to  link  with 
dealers  in  a  much  more  effective 
manner  than  in  the  past,”  he  said. 
For  example,  GM  has  set  up  a  satel¬ 
lite-based  network  that  carries  voice, 
data  and  video  among  headquarters, 
dealers  and  regional  offices.  That  al¬ 
lows  the  company  not  only  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  to  dealers  but  also 
to  collect  information  about  customers 
and  vehicle  sales. 

The  result  is  a  massive  database 
that  lets  GM  managers  quickly  see 
what’s  selling  in  various  regions  of 
the  country,  compare  that  informa¬ 
tion  to  scheduling  and  distribution, 
and  decide  which  programs  should 
be  modified. 

“Suppose  we  were  getting  ready 
to  design  the  next  generation  of  Grand 
Ams,”  said  Schultz.  “We’d  look  at 
the  customer  database  to  determine 
who  is  really  interested  in  Grand 
Ams.  What  age  bracket  are  they  in? 
Are  they  mostly  single  or  married? 
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Women  or  men? 

Do  they  prefer 
two  doors  or 
four?  High-end  or 
low-end  pack¬ 
ages?  All  that  lets 
us  understand  the 
appeal  of  our  cars 
in  depth  so  that 
we  can  take  it  in¬ 
to  account  in  the  design  process.” 

It  was  this  sort  of  analysis  that 
alerted  GM  two  years  ago  to  the 
growing  concern  with  safety  on  the 
part  of  small-car  buyers.  As  a  result, 
the  company  now  offers  more  small 
cars  with  anti-lock  brake  systems  than 
any  other  car  manufacturer. 

To  further  strengthen  the  database, 
GM  is  making  an  effort  to  get  ev¬ 
ery  piece  of  customer  data  it  can 


Lessons  Learned 


from  the  dealer.  “The  key  is  to  build 
the  proper  data  stream  into  every 
sale,”  said  Schultz.  “Whether  the  cus¬ 


tomer  is  there  for  sales,  service  or 
parts,  we  want  to  know  the  details. 
That  might  alert  us  to  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  financial  services,  or  leas¬ 
ing  or  fleet  business.” 

Many  car-industry  observers  say 
the  Big  Three  will  eventually  set  up 
systems  that  would  allow  a  customer 
to  walk  up  to  an  ATM-like  kiosk  and 
order  a  car  that  would  be  built  from 
scratch  to  the  customer’s  specifica¬ 
tions.  The  custom-built  automobile 
would  then  be  delivered  in  a  few 
days.  While  that  might  seem  to  be 
the  ultimate  in  just-in-time  inven¬ 
tory,  Schultz  downplays  its  attrac¬ 
tiveness  to  either  customers  or  GM 
in  favor  of  less  extreme  improve¬ 
ments. 

“I  believe  we  can  offer  most  cus¬ 
tomers  exactly  what  they  want  out 
of  dealer  stock,”  he  said.  “The  key 
is  to  get  feedback  about  customer 
trends  quickly  enough  to  be  able  to 
immediately  adjust  the  dealer’s  mix 
of  cars.” 

The  Big  Three  may  not  be  the 
first  companies  to  get  closer  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  improve  internal  processes 
and  turn  out  higher-quality  products 
more  quickly  and  efficiently,  but  it’s 
not  easy  to  change  the  direction  of 
such  massive  organizations.  Now  it 
looks  like  IT  is  helping  Detroit  fi¬ 
nally  get  back  on  course,  GSo] 


David  Freedman  is  a  freelance  writ¬ 
er  based  in  Brookline,  Mass. 


In  order  to  revitalize  their  organizations,  GM,  Ford  and  Chrysler 
have  had  to  become  more  creative  in  their  processes.  Here  are  some 
procedural  guidelines  the  automotive  giants  have  set  for  themselves : 

►  Make  Sure  Departments  Cross-Fertilize. 

Chrysler  has  a  number  of  “clubs”  consisting  of  people  with  similar  job 
functions  from  different  groups  or  divisions.  “You  have  to  transfer  what  you 
learn,  right  and  wrong,  to  other  platforms,”  or  types  of  cars,  said  Roy  Sjoberg, 
executive  engineer  for  the  Viper  team  at  Chrysler.  “Companies  that  can’t 
communicate  between  platforms  will  just  keep  reinventing  the  wheel.” 
Sjoberg’s  team  made  good  use  of  IS  during  its  project,  and  now  other  groups 
at  Chrysler  may  be  able  to  do  the  same. 

►  Get  Unvarnished  Feedback. 

When  Roger  Bisschop,  manager  of  Ford's  massive  manufacturing  management 
project,  wanted  input  from  the  people  on  the  factory  floor,  he  had  to  take 
some  extra  steps  to  get  it.  “When  you’re  sitting  in  a  meeting  and  you  ask 
someone  what  they  think,  you  might  get  back  something  that’s  more  like 
propaganda,”  he  said.  “So  after  the  meeting,  I’d  take  the  plant  floor  guy  out 
for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  find  out  haw  he  really  felt  about  things.”  The  resulting 
straight  talk  was  critical  to  the  system’s  success,  said  Bisschop. 

►  Let  Suppliers  Write  Their  Own  Orders. 

GM  used  to  employ  hundreds  of  people  who  did  nothing  but  chase  down  sup¬ 
pliers,  trying  to  ensure  that  exactly  the  right  amount  of  materials  was  coming 
in.  Now  suppliers  are  expected  to  monitor  GM’s  inventory  levels  via  computer 
links  and  to  keep  their  stock  at  prearranged  levels.  “We  don’t  order  parts  any¬ 
more,”  said  Robert  Schultz,  GM  vice  chairman  and  chairman  and  CEO  of  GM 
Hughes  Electronics  .  “We  let  [the  supplier]  worry  about  keeping  the  bins  filled.” 
-D.  Freedman 


ROBERT  SCHULTZ: 

“The  key  is  to 
build  the  proper 
data  stream  into 
every  sale.  Whether 
the  customer  is 
there  for  sales, 
service  or  parts, 
we  want  to  know  the 
details.  ” 
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Digital  Consulting,  Inc. 

204  Andover  Street 
Andover,  MA  01810-9853 


I’m  interested  in  the  Downsizing  EXPO 
Conference  &  Exposition,  August  25-27, 1992, 
at  the  Moscone  Convention  Center, 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Mail  this  card  Register  at 

FAX  TO:  508-470-0526  toDCI  the  Door 
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a  Brochure  FREE  Downsizing  Exposition  Passes 
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DOWNSIZING 

EXPO 


Four  Events  In  One: 

•  The  Downsizing  Conference 

•  The  Interoperability  Conference 

•  The  Business  Re-Engineering  Conference 

•  The  Solutions  Exposition 


The  Original  and 
Most  Extensive 
Downsizing 
Conference 
and  Exposition 
Expands 


AUGUST  25-27, 1992 
Moscone  Convention  Center 
San  Francisco,  California 


Over  100  Industry  Experts 

George  Schussel 
Co-Chairman 

Marcia  Blumenthal  • 


Larry  R.  DeBoever 
Co-Chairman 


Fifteen  Comprehensive  Conference  Tracks 

•  Client/Server  Applications 

•  Client/Server  DBMS 

•  Windows  Applications 

•  Windows  Technical  Track 

•  Security  and  the  Downsized  System 

•  Supporting  and  Servicing  a  Downsized  System 

•  Downsizing  Experiences 

•  Downsizing  Platforms 

•  Open  Systems 

•  Enterprise  Networks 

•  Middleware 

•  E-Mail  and  Enabled  Technologies 

•  Process  Re-Engineering 

•  IS  Re-Engineering 

•  Leveraging  "Next  Generation"  Technologies 


Cheryl  Currid 
Esther  Dyson 
Rich  Finkelstein 


John  Gallant 
Portia  Isaacson 
Ted  Klein 
Ron  Peri 


Roel  Pieper 
Jeffrey  Tash 
Amy  Wohl 
William  Zachmann 


Plus. 


...  and  many  more 

The  Solutions  Exposition  Spotlighting 
Over  200  Companies 

Call  (508)  470-3870  for  information  on  exhibiting. 

Co-Sponsored  By: 


Andersen  Consulting 
Borland  International 
Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
Computer  Associates 
Hewlett-Packard  Company 


INTEGRIS 
Marathon  Systems 
Microsoft  Corporation 
Novell,  Inc. 

Texas  Instruments 


Sponsored  By: 


Hdci 


Digital  Consulting,  Inc. 


Call  (508)  470-3880  to  register  or 
receive  a  32-page  information- 
packed  brochure. 


CA90s 


The  freedom  to  choose  the  best  applications  without  wor¬ 
rying  about  hardware  constraints. 

The  freedom  to  right- size  your  entire  com¬ 
puting  environment  with  the  best  mix  of  hard¬ 
ware  platforms. 

And  the  freedom  to  integrate  and  automate  all  your 
applications  across  the  many  proprietary  closed  environ¬ 
ments  you  face  today  It’s  all  there  inside  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  architecture  ever  developed:  CA90s. 

The  only  architecture  that  supports  every  major  hard¬ 
ware  platform  including  IBM,  Digital,  Hewlett-Packard, 

©Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Apple,  Fujitsu,  Bull,  Data  General,  Thndem  and  Hitachi. 
All  the  major  operating  systems:  MVS,  VSE,  VM,  VMS, 
UNIX,  APPLE,  WINDOWS,  DOS  and  OS/2. 

And  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  integrated  software 
solutions,  covering  systems  management,  information 
management  and  business  applications. 

If  you’re  tired  of  being  fenced  in,  call  1-800 -CALL  CAI 
for  complete  information  on  _  _  _  _  _____  ® 

ca9os  (COMPUTER 

The  architecture  that  can  Associates 

set  you  free.  Software  superior  by  design. 


By  getting  even  limited  numbers  of 
vendors  to  work  together,  and  by 
encouraging  users  to  make  known 
their  needs,  the  various  open 
systems  organizations  are 
moving  the  standards-setting 
process  along.  Still,  a  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  remains 
a  pretty  long  trip.... 


If  one  thing  is  certain  about 
the  open  systems  movement, 
it’s  that  the  vendor-user  dy¬ 
namic  has  changed.  Now  that 
organizations’  computing  puz¬ 
zles  can  be  put  together  with 
pieces  from  a  variety  of  vendors, 
users  who  don’t  like  what  is  being 
offered  by  one  can  spend  their 
dollars  elsewhere.  But  this  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  carries  with  it  a 
burden  of  responsibility:  In  order 
to  play  a  significant  role  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  future  of  their  own  com¬ 
puting  environments,  users  must 
be  able  and  willing  to  tell  vendors 
what  they  want. 

Most  of  the  work  in  defining 
open  systems  and  setting  and  pro¬ 
moting  standards  is  taking  place 
within  open  systems  consortia  and 
alliances  where  vendors  and  users 
can  collaborate  to  varying  degrees. 
Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
yet  (and  perhaps  may  never  be) 
complete  consensus  among  the 
different  organizations,  these 
groups  provide  vendors  with  a  fo¬ 
rum  for  working  together  and 
users  with  the  means  to  stand  up 
and  be  heard. 

The  following  organizations  are 
well-established  and  include  a 
good  cross-section  of  the  IT  in¬ 
dustry  among  their  members.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  definitive  list. 
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Corporation  for  Open  Systems 
(COS)  International 

1750  Old  Meadow  Road 
Suite  400 

McLean ,  Va.  221 02 
703  883-2700 

This  nonprofit  organization  was 
founded  in  1986  to  accelerate 
the  adoption  of  interoperable, 
multivendor  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  operating  under  OSI, 
ISDN  and  other  communica¬ 
tions  standards.  Members  include 
AT&T,  Apple,  Digital,  Motorola, 
Hughes,  Bechtel  and  J.P.  Morgan; 
each  member  organization  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  an  executive  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

An  Executive  Committee  is 
elected  from  within  the  board  of 
directors  and  presents  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  CIOs  to  get  involved. 
“The  Committee  determines  the 
strategic  directions  that  COS  will 
address,”  said  COS  Director  of  In¬ 
formation  Technology  Bill  Biagi. 
“Members  focus  on  the  common 
goals  of  open  systems  [and  the 
broad  approaches]  that  provide  the 
most  direct  benefits  to  their  orga¬ 
nizations.  It’s  the  best  place  for 
CIOs  to  leverage  their  member¬ 
ship  to  accomplish  their  needs.” 

COS’s  Strategy  Forum  does  the 
more-detailed  work,  setting  priori¬ 
ties  and  overseeing  members’  ef¬ 
forts  to  produce  deliverable  tech¬ 
nology.  It  is  organized  into  three 
tracks:  marketing,  which  concen¬ 
trates  on  promoting  COS;  architec¬ 
ture,  which  deals  with  the  techni¬ 
cal  and  transition  issues;  and 
requirements.  Groups  working 
within  the  requirements  track  pro¬ 
vide  users  with  a  formal  process 
for  making  their  needs  known  to 
vendors.  They  develop  position  pa¬ 
pers  outlining  their  technical  re¬ 
quirements  and  present  them  to 
vendors  at  meetings  held  four 
times  a  year.  Users  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  industrywide  interoperability 
standards  receive  administrative, 
technical  and  management  assis¬ 
tance.  Representatives  to  the  Fo¬ 
rum  are  usually  mid-level  IS  man¬ 
agers  responsible  for  administering 


network  operations  or  implement¬ 
ing  open  systems  standards  at 
their  companies. 

The  COS  Mark  Program,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1989,  is  designed  to  give 
users  a  degree  of  assurance  that 
products  meet  agreed-upon  OSI 
and  ISDN  specifications.  Mark 
products  are  subjected  to  confor¬ 
mance  testing;  ven¬ 
dors  whose  prod¬ 
ucts  bear  the  Mark 
must  adhere  to 
standards  of  inter¬ 
operability  among 
their  goods  and  oth 
er  Mark  products. 

COS  members 
receive  Optiv,  a 
quarterly  journal 
devoted  to  helping 
users  understand 
the  business  case 
for  open  systems. 

The  articles,  which 
are  aimed  at  non¬ 
technical  managers,  are  generally 
written  by  users  describing  how 
open  systems  make  them  more 
competitive. 

COS  also  sponsors  workshops 
where  users  can  discuss  their 
open  systems  problems  and  objec¬ 
tives  with  vendors  and  other 
users.  “The  key  to  adopting  open 
systems  is  sharing  experiences,” 
Biagi  said.  “How  to  manage  the 
transition  process  of  migrating 
from  existing  to  new  technology  is 
a  big  issue  among  users.” 


The  Object  Management  Group 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path 
Framingham,  Mass.  01 701 
508  820-4300 

Eight  companies  founded  this 
nonprofit  organization  in  1989 
to  promote  the  development 
and  growth  of  object-oriented 
software  technology.  OMG  is 
primarily  concerned  with  in¬ 
fluencing  four  areas  of  object-ori¬ 
entation:  overall  architecture,  ref¬ 


erence  model  and  terms;  applica¬ 
tions  programming  interfaces;  dis¬ 
tributed  object  management;  and 
object  services.  Membership, 
which  recently  passed  the  200 
mark,  includes  American  Airlines, 
Boeing,  Data  General,  Ericcson, 
Oracle,  Sun  and  Unisys. 

From  a  technology  standpoint, 
OMG’s  goal  is  to 
develop  a  common 
framework  for  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  appli¬ 
cations  based  on 
industry  guide¬ 
lines.  The  adoption 
of  such  a  frame¬ 
work  will  make  it 
possible  to  develop 
a  heterogeneous 
applications  envi¬ 
ronment  across  all 
major  hardware 
and  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  OMG  be¬ 
lieves  that  object 
technology  can  solve  many  of  the 
problems  intrinsic  to  proprietary 
systems  in  the  areas  of  application 
interoperability,  multivendor  envi¬ 
ronments,  multilanguage  imple¬ 
mentation,  and  heterogeneous 
hardware,  operating  systems  and 
networking. 

“In  an  era  of  distributed  com¬ 
puting,  users  are  asking  them¬ 
selves  how  they  can  migrate  from 
legacy  systems  to  a  distributed 
environment,”  said  President  Chris 
Stone.  “Object  technology  seems 
to  be  the  underlying  component 
that’s  going  to  pull  this  off.” 

The  Object  Request  Broker 
(ORB)  specification,  the  result  of 
collaboration  among  Hewlett- 
Packard,  SunSoft,  NCR,  Object 
Design,  Digital  and  Hyperdesk, 
was  adopted  last  year  following  a 
year-long  evaluation  process.  ORB 
will  be  a  key  component  in  the 
organization’s  evolving  Object 
Management  Architecture  (OMA). 
The  OMA  will  enable  objects  to 
interact  over  a  network  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  systems.  Eventually, 
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OMG  hopes  that  this  architecture 
will  enable  hardware  and  software 
from  multiple  vendors  to  exchange 
information.  Anyone  can  purchase 
the  written  specification  from 
OMG  for  $50. 

Standard  interfaces  developed  at 
OMG  are  used  as  parts  of  the 
Open  Software  Foundation’s  Dis¬ 
tributed  Management  Environment 
(see  below).  The  organization  also 
has  formal  and  informal  agree¬ 
ments  with  groups  such  as 
X/Open  and  Unix  International  to 
advise  on  object-oriented  systems 
and  to  share  standards.  User 
members  can  influence  OMG’s 
technical  direction  by  participating 
in  the  organization’s  Technical 
Committee  meetings.  “OMG  is 
very  early  on  in  the  technology 
curve,”  Stone  said,  “so  users  can 
have  quite  an  impact  if  they 
want.”  In  fact,  Stone  would  like  to 
see  a  lot  more  users  get  involved. 
He  spends  much  of  his  time 
“evangelizing”  to  user  companies, 
where  he  frequently  invokes  an 
analogy  for  the  whole  open  sys¬ 
tems  movement:  “It’s  like  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  water’s  edge  at  low 
tide,  where  you  can  jump  in  or 
wait  until  the  water  surrounds 
you.  Either  way,  you’re  going  to 
get  wet,  so  I  recommend  you 
jump  in.” 


Open  Software  Foundation 

11  Cambridge  Center 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02142 
617  621-8700 

SF  was  founded  in  1988  by 
eight  vendors  responding  to 
the  alliance  of  AT&T  and 
Sun.  The  objective  of  the 
foundation  is  to  provide  com¬ 
puting  technology  that  en¬ 
ables  the  greatest  possible  porta¬ 
bility,  interoperability  and 
scalability  of  applications.  Today 
OSF  counts  over  300  vendors, 


universities,  research  firms  and 
users — including  IBM,  Microsoft, 
Texas  Instruments,  JCPenney,  Lib¬ 
erty  Mutual,  Atlantic  Richfield  and 
Georgia  Pacific — among  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

Unlike  some  other  open  sys¬ 
tems  organizations,  OSF  is  in  the 
business  of  developing  and  licens¬ 
ing  products.  Its  Request  for  Tech¬ 
nology  process  enables  members 
to  submit  research  proposals  and 
evaluate  technology.  “Our  open 
RFT  process  differentiates  us  from 
the  other  organizations,”  said 
Cathy  Betz,  a  business  area  man¬ 
ager.  “There  is  really  active  par¬ 
ticipation  on  behalf  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  choose  technology.” 

The  OSF/1  operating  system, 
the  OSF/Motif  graphical  user  in¬ 
terface  and  the  Distributed  Com¬ 
puting  Environment  (DCE)  were 
the  first  three  technologies  devel¬ 
oped.  Others  currently  in  the 
works  are  the  Distributed  Manage¬ 
ment  Environment  (DME)  and  the 
Architecture-Neutral  Distribution 
Format  (ANDF) — all  of  which  are 
aimed  at  providing  transparent 
computing  in  heterogeneous  envi¬ 
ronments. 

“We  are  hearing  end  users  loud 
and  clear,”  said  Jonathan  Gossels, 
also  a  business  area  manager  at 
OSF.  “Their  primary  concern  is 
for  the  industry  to  tackle  interop¬ 
erability,  and  DCE  addresses  this 
issue.” 

DCE  is  billed  as  the  first  inte¬ 
grated  solution  that  enables  users 
to  combine  computers  from  multi¬ 
ple  vendors  into  one  system  for 
developing  applications.  Thirty-two 
organizations — vendors  and  users 
alike — provided  input  during  the 
RFT  process. 

According  to  Betz,  users  today 
have  a  lot  more  power,  and  they 
are  starting  to  make  their 
needs  known  to  vendors. 

“Open  systems  is  being 
driven  by  the  user  organi¬ 
zations,”  she  said.  “They 
have  the  most  to  gain,  and 
they  can  send  vendors  the 
message  through  OSF.” 


Betz  views  OSF  as  a  catalyst 
for  bringing  together  vendors  that 
would  not  normally  work  together. 
This  was  particularly  true  during 
the  development  of  the  Motif  GUI, 
which  contains  contributions  from 
IBM,  DEC,  Microsoft  and 
Hewlett-Packard. 

OSF  Educational  Services  offers 
a  variety  of  seminars  and  courses 
on  OSF  technology  to  members 
and  nonmembers.  Topics  include 
applications  programming,  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  distributed  computing, 
DCE  design  and  implementation, 
and  standards  compliance.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  available  in  a  traditional 
classroom  setting  or  can  be  li¬ 
censed  to  organizations  for  on-site 
use. 


User  Alliance  for  Open  Systems 

Corporation  for  Open  Systems 
International 
Attn:  UAOS  Secretariat 
1 750  Old  Meadow  Road 
Suite  400 

McLean,  Va.  22102 
703  883-2700 

This  users-only  group  has 
grown  from  17  members  to 
over  35,  including  Amoco, 
Deere,  Du  Pont,  Kodak,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  McDonnell  Dou¬ 
glas  and  Merrill  Lynch.  The 
Alliance  acts  primarily  as  a  net¬ 
working  organization  within  which 
members  can  share  their  experi¬ 
ences  with  open  systems  imple¬ 
mentations  and  determine  common 
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How  To  Keep 
Your  Business 
Business.  I 

AT&T  Secure  Communications  Products.  H 

For  better  protection  of  your  company’s  information.  H 

You  pick  up  the  phone  to  make  an  important  private  call  about  Eg! 
your  business.  You  send  a  memo  over  your  data  network.  It’s  all  ||| 

proprietary  information  and  it  must  stay  confidential.  Igi 

But,  according  to  F.B.I.  statistics,  more  and  more  conversations  V  h 

and  transmissions  are  being  intercepted.  Intercepted  by  a  company’s 
competitors,  by  computer  hackers  and  even  by  vengeful  former  Ip 

employees. 

But  there  is  a  way  to  protect  your  company’s  confidential  p| 

information— AT&T’s  family  of  secure  communications  products.  H  J 

AT&T  offers  secure  telephones,  cellular  terminals,  video  units,  f,  ; 

data  products  and  more.  This  equipment  protects  your  sensitive 
information— over  your  own  private  network  or  the  public  switched 
network.  So  you  can  keep  unwanted  intruders  from  knowing 
your  business. 

With  all  these  products  you  also  get  outstanding  price/ 
performance  value.  Comprehensive  service  and  support  with  a  toll-free 


hotline.  Warranties  that  are  unmatched  anywhere.  Overnight  replacement  of  a  failed  unit.  And, 
of  course,  the  reliability  that  only  AT&T  products  deliver. 

To  learn  more,  call  AT&T  at  1  800  243*7883  ext.  422. 


Because  if  you’re  not  protecting  your  company’s  information, 
you’re  not  protecting  your  company. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 
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goals.  Working  in  association  with 
COS  (see  above),  members  can 
participate  with  vendors  to  achieve 
open  systems,  which  they  broadly 
define  in  nontechnical  terms  as 
systems  that  provide  “unimpeded 
access  to  the  information  to  do 
one’s  job.” 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Alliance 
has  focused  its  efforts  on  identify¬ 
ing  the  major  barriers  to  open 
systems  from  a  user’s  perspective 
and  outlining  specific  “global”  ac¬ 
tions  to  overcome  them.  Among 
the  barriers:  the  IS  department’s 
fear  of  change,  a  traditional  IT  en¬ 
vironment  unfamiliar  with  dis¬ 
tributed  computing,  a  focus  on 
short-term  solutions,  insufficient 
products,  and  lack  of  a  shared  vi¬ 
sion  among  North  American  users. 
(The  barriers  and  goals  are  de¬ 
tailed  in  “Overcoming  Barriers  to 
Open  Systems  Information  Tech¬ 
nology,”  published  in  1991.) 

“On  the  surface,  people  think 
open  systems  is  pretty  logical,” 
said  Augie  Nevolo,  chairman  of 
the  Alliance.  “But  when  you  start 
to  sell  it  to  end  users,  the  con¬ 
cepts  aren’t  so  easy  to  under¬ 
stand.” 

According  to  Nevolo,  who  is  the 
chief  telecommunications  engineer 
at  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  in 
San  Francisco,  the  Alliance  pro¬ 
motes  free  discussion  and  the 
sharing  of  information  among 
users,  which  is  critical  to  moving 
the  process  forward.  “A  lot  of 
gains  will  come  over  time  as 
users  begin  to  see  they  have  simi¬ 
lar  requirements,”  Nevolo  said. 

“By  focusing  on  users,  we  are 


achieving  some  of  our  objectives.” 

One  objective  is  to  come  up 
with  a  common  OSI  profile  that 
will  serve  both  industry  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  “The  lack  of  a  North 
American  vision  for  data  communi¬ 
cations  is  a  big  problem,”  Nevolo 
said.  “Unlike  many  other  parts  of 
the  world,  we  don't  have  a  PTT 
that  mandates  standards  for  a  na¬ 
tional  infrastructure.” 

The  Alliance  is  currently  work¬ 
ing  with  other  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology,  to  eval¬ 
uate  OSI  products  that  meet  user 
needs. 

Membership  in  the  Alliance  is 
open  to  any  user  organization  or 
individual  with  an  interest  in  open 
systems. 


X/Open  Company  Ltd. 

1010  El  Camino  Real 
Suite  380 

Menlo  Park,  Calif.  94025 
415  323-7992 

Founded  in  1984,  this  not-for- 
profit  consortium’s  mission  is 
to  “increase  the  value  of 
computing  through  the  practi¬ 
cal  implementation  of  open 
systems.”  To  this  end, 

X/Open  promotes  the  development 
of  a  vendor-independent  computing 
environment  consisting  of  interop¬ 
erable  products  and  technologies 
that  have  been  designed  and  im¬ 
plemented  in  accordance  with  in¬ 
dustry  standards.  The  companies 
represented  on  the  User 
Council  include  Ford,  DHL, 
Texaco  and  the  IRS;  vendor 
members  include  Amdahl, 
Fujitsu,  Hewlett-Packard, 
NCR  and  NEC. 

X/Open  has  created  the 
Common  Applications  Envi¬ 
ronment  (CAE),  a  vendor- 
independent  set  of  open 
systems  specifications  gov¬ 


erning  areas  such  as  operating 
system  interfaces,  languages, 
source  code  and  windowing.  CAE 
is  published  in  the  X/Open  Porta¬ 
bility  Guide  (XPG3  is  the  current 
version).  Products  bearing  the 
XPG3  brand  are  guaranteed  to 
conform  to  CAE  specifications.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Bob  Lewin,  X/Open’s 
vice  president  of  North  American 
Operations,  approximately  350 
products  from  30  vendors  have 
thus  far  been  branded.  (A  list  of 
branded  products  is  available  from 
X/Open.) 

X/Open  conducts  what  it  de¬ 
scribes  as  “the  only  ongoing  inter¬ 
national  open  systems  user  re¬ 
quirements  study  with  published 
results.”  The  data  from  this  re¬ 
search  (known  as  the  Xtra  pro¬ 
cess)  helps  keep  X/Open’s  techni¬ 
cal  projects  and  the  development 
programs  of  its  members  focused 
on  relevant  open  systems  con¬ 
cerns.  The  Xtra  survey  and  an  as¬ 
sociated  annual  conference  were 
formerly  organized  by  vendors  but 
are  now  the  responsibility  of  the 
User  Council.  According  to  Lewin, 
the  conference  provides  a  much 
broader  overview  than  in  the  past 
because  it  is  attended  by  users, 

IS  Vs  and  systems  integrators. 

Xtra  enables  users  (responsible 
for  $30  billion  worth  of  procure¬ 
ments  annually)  to  join  forces  in 
an  effort  to  influence  vendors,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Denis  Brown,  chairman 
of  X/Open’s  User  Council  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Center  for  Informa¬ 
tion  Management  in  the  Defense 
Information  Systems  Agency  at 
the  Department  of  Defense.  “Even 
someone  as  large  as  the  DoD 
doesn’t  have  the  buying  power  to 
shift  the  market,”  Brown  said. 
“Collective  buying  power  will 
make  the  vendors  sit  up  and  take 
notice.” 

Brown  also  appreciates  the  op¬ 
portunities  users  have  within 
X/Open  to  get  together  and  share 
experiences.  “All  of  us  walked 
away  from  a  recent  conference 
with  good  ideas,”  he  said.  “It's  a 
great  way  to  expand  approaches 
among  ourselves.”  [So] 
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See  how  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  can 
boost  your  company's  profitability. 
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olitics 
can  inhibit 
communication. 

Nowhere  is  this 
more  evident  than  in 
the  meetings  we  attend. 

Boring.  Unproductive. 

Time-consuming.  Those  were 
apt  descriptions  of  many  mat¬ 
ings  before  GroupSystems  V,™ 
a  dynamic  software  toolset  that 
facilitates  the  decision-making  process. 

Independent  IBM  reports  document 
meeting  reduction  times  of  over  50%  and 
elapsed  project  time  reductions  of  70%  and 
more  when  using  this  technology. 

GroupSystems  V  allows  people  on  networked 
computers  to  collaborate  simultaneously  and 
anonymously,  so  team  members  achieve  consensus 


and  develop 
action  plans 
faster.  And  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  every  idea  is 
instantly  available. 
Truly  a  free  exchange. 
GroupSystems  V  extends 
the  collaborative  process 
beyond  the  standard  meeting 
environment:  the  meeting  room, 
office-tomeeting  room,  office-to-office, 
even  location-to-location. 


Meet  with  success 


The  walls  have  come  down. 


See  GroupSystems  V 
at  GroupWare  92 
August  3-5, 1992 
San  Jose,  CA 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Make  Room  for  DASD 


The  challenge  in  data 
storage  is  not  to  expand 
the  envelope,  but  to 
shrink  it — while  stuffing 
a  lot  more  inside  and  at 
ridiculously  lower  costs. 
Meanwhile,  bacterial,  3-D 
and  holographic  storage 
technologies  are 
simmering  in  the  lab.... 
Who  would  have  thought 
storage  could  be  so  cool? 

BY  KATHLEEN  MELYMUKA 


By  the  21st  century,  data  stor¬ 
age  may  account  for  more 
than  80  percent  of  all  data 
processing  hardware  budget 
dollars,  according  to  the 
Gartner  Group,  a  research  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

No  wonder  vendors  are  scrambling 
to  develop  superior  new  storage  me¬ 
dia — some  of  them  using  innovative, 
even  bizarre,  approaches  (see  relat¬ 
ed  story,  Page  66).  Other  vendors 
are  combining  existing  technologies 
in  novel  ways  to  produce  new  stor¬ 
age  systems  that  exceed  the  sum  of 
their  parts.  Meanwhile,  tape,  mag¬ 
netic  and  optical  media  continue  to 
offer  more  speed  and  greater  ca¬ 
pacity  in  smaller  packages  and  at 
lower  cost. 

The  new  technology  everyone  is 
talking  about  has  actually  been  on 
the  drawing  board  for  some  years. 
Redundant  arrays  of  inexpensive  disks 
(RAID)  was  the  subject  of  intense 


research  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley  in  the  mid-1980s. 
RAID  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
you  shouldn’t  put  all  your  data  eggs 
in  one  basket  because  mechanical 
devices,  no  matter  how  good,  will 
fail.  Rather  than  risk  all  your  main¬ 
frame  data  on  a  single  large  disk 
used  in  traditional,  large-system,  di¬ 
rect-access  storage  devices  (DASD), 
RAID  uses  algorithms  to  spread  da¬ 
ta  over  groups  of  small  disks  called 
arrays. 

To  understand  how  RAID  works, 
consider  the  Iceberg  9200  Disk  Ar¬ 
ray  Subsystem,  announced  in  Jan¬ 
uary  by  Storage  Technology  Corp. 
of  Louisville,  Colo.,  the  leader  in 
bringing  RAID  technology  to  mar¬ 
ket.  The  minimum  configuration  Ice¬ 
berg,  providing  a  total  of  100  giga¬ 
bytes  of  data  storage  capacity,  uses 
32  5.25-inch  Hewlett-Packard  disks, 
arranged  in  dual  redundancy  arrays 
of  16  disks  each.  (Dual  redundancy 
means  that  data  spread  across  one 
array  is  also  spread  across  the  sec¬ 
ond.)  Bits  of  data  are  spread  across 
15  disks  in  each  set  while  one  disk 
in  each  is  retained  as  a  spare.  Among 
the  data  are  “parity”  bits,  redundant 
information  that  can  be  used  to  math¬ 
ematically  recreate  any  data  that  might 
somehow  be  lost. 

To  get  from  the  drawing  board  to 
the  motherboard,  RAID  developers 
had  to  solve  a  number  of  problems. 

First  was  the  incompatibility  be¬ 
tween  large  mainframe  disk  formats 
and  5.25-inch  disk  formats.  The  tra¬ 
ditional  large  scale  IBM  DASD  op¬ 
erates  in  a  count-key-data  (CKD)  for¬ 
mat.  But  smaller  disks  use  a  fixed- 
block-architecture  (FBA)  format.  Func¬ 
tionally,  arrays  appear  to  the  CPU 
as  a  single  large  disk.  Physically,  the 
data  is  organized  on  the  arrays  in  a 
way  that  matches  small-disk  re¬ 
quirements.  If  disks  within  the  ar¬ 
ray  fail,  the  data  can  be  reconstructed 
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on  the  spare  disk  without  interrupting 
operations. 

A  fault-tolerant  design  and  “hot- 
pluggable”  components  minimize 
scheduled  and  unscheduled  inter¬ 
ruptions  since  any  failed  hardware 
except  the  motherboard  can  be  re¬ 
placed  without  halting  operations. 

(The  term  “redundant  arrays  of 
inexpensive  disks”  does  not  mean 
that  the  technology  is  cheap.  The 
Iceberg  product  lists  for  from  $1.3 
million  for  the  minimum  configura¬ 
tion  to  $3.6  million  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  And  Storage  Technology  calls 
the  technology  “redundant  arrays  of 
independent  disks.”) 

Another  problem  was  handling  the 
high  speed  of  data  flow  from  a  main¬ 
frame  CPU  to  a  rotating  storage  de¬ 
vice.  Finally,  there  was  the  sheer 
volume  of  data  to  be  stored  on  rel¬ 
atively  small  disks.  “We  have  learned 
to  build  faster  and  better  and  more- 
reliable  processors,  but  data  storage 
technology  has  not  kept  up,”  said 
Nick  Allen,  program  director  at  the 
Gartner  Group. 

Vendors  are  using  “very  intelli¬ 
gent  controllers”  to  address  these 
problems.  “The  biggest  thing  in  the 
marketplace  is  intelligent  controllers,” 
said  Allen.  “It’s  not  just  the  array; 
intelligent  controllers  provide  avail¬ 
ability  and  performance.  That’s  the 
technology  most  important  to  users.” 

In  the  Storage  Technology  prod¬ 
uct,  the  intelligent  controller  trans¬ 
lates  from  CKD  format  to  FBA,  keep¬ 
ing  the  operation  transparent  to  the 
mainframe.  Also,  the  controller  in¬ 
cludes  a  solid-state  cache  or  high¬ 
speed  buffer  that  helps  neutralize  the 
speed  difference  between  the  pro¬ 
cessor  and  the  storage  device.  All 
data  transfers  go  through  the  cache, 
which  is  not  subject  to  the  delays 
caused  by  rotation.  In  fact,  the  cache 
can  accept  the  data  as  fast  as  a  ca¬ 
ble  can  carry  it.  From  the  cache,  14 
pathways  transfer  data  to  and  from 
the  disk  arrays,  and  each  path  can 
sustain  a  5  Mbps  transfer  rate. 

The  problem  of  data  volumes  is 
solved  with  data  compression  and 
compaction,  allowing  the  functional 
capacity  of  the  array  subsystem  to 


far  exceed  the  rated  physical  capacity. 
In  compression,  the  controller  looks 
for  patterns  and  assigns  a  symbol, 
called  a  token,  to  patterned  data. 
When  the  algorithm  sees  pattern  A, 
it  substitutes  token  A,  which  takes 
up  less  space.  In  compaction,  the 
empty  spaces  between  blocks  of  da¬ 
ta  are  deleted.  Compression  and  com- 

jFroponents  say  RAID 
technology  addresses 
two  of  the  primary 
problems  in  direct- 
access  storage  devices: 

the  need  for  data 
access  1 00  percent  of 
the  time ,  regardless  of 
hardware  failure,  and 
the  need  to  close  the 
gap  between  the  speed 
at  which  CPUs  can 
transmit  data  and  the 
speed  at  which  DASDs 
can  store  it. 


paction  can  increase  storage  capac¬ 
ity  and  data-transfer  rates  by  as  much 
as  300  percent. 

Proponents  say  RAID  technolo¬ 
gy  addresses  two  of  the  primary 
problems  in  direct-access  storage 
devices:  the  need  for  access  to  da¬ 
ta  100  percent  of  the  time,  regard¬ 
less  of  hardware  failure,  and  the 
need  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
speed  at  which  CPUs  transmit  da¬ 
ta  and  the  speed  at  which  DASDs 
can  store  it. 

“We’re  on  the  crest  of  the  wave 
in  redundant  arrays,”  said  Allen.  “They 
will  become  commodities  in  two  to 
three  years.  The  [Storage  Technol¬ 


ogy]  Iceberg  product  has  captured 
users’  imaginations  and  set  the  de 
facto  standard,  even  though  it’s  not 
shipping  yet.”  (The  product  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  beta  tested  and  is  slat¬ 
ed  to  ship  late  in  the  third  quarter.) 

While  RAID  is  grabbing  headlines, 
other  storage  technologies  are  not 
standing  still — though  their  progress 
is  somewhat  less  dramatic.  Tape  is 
still  the  medium  of  choice  for  his¬ 
torical  data,  and  automated  tape  li¬ 
braries  (ATLs)  using  robotics  have 
become  relatively  inexpensive  at  less 
than  50  cents  per  megabyte.  Cur¬ 
rent  tape  libraries  are  arranged  in 
silos,  with  the  leading-edge  config¬ 
uration  providing  about  1.2  terabytes 
of  storage  capacity  at  37  cents  per 
megabyte. 

By  next  year,  some  ATLs  will  be 
using  helical-scan  technology,  which 
stores  data  in  diagonal  stripes  along 
the  tape,  providing  more  capacity  at 
lower  cost.  Helical-scan  technology 
could  increase  the  capacity  of  a  1.2 
terabyte  ATL  to  120  terabytes  while 
reducing  costs  to  half  a  cent  per 
megabyte. 

DASDs  are  much  faster  but  more 
expensive.  Rotating  DASDs  run  about 
$10  per  megabyte.  Solid  state  disks 
(SSD)  are  lightening  fast,  but  at  about 
$300  per  megabyte,  they  should  be. 
The  big  news  in  DASD  is  RAID. 

Optical  media  sit  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  tape  and  magnetic  media.  They 
provide  random  access,  like  magnetic 
media,  and  have  a  longer  life  than 
tape,  but  they  are  relatively  slow 
and  comparatively  expensive.  The 
next  generation  of  automated  opti¬ 
cal-disk  libraries  will  cost  around  $12 
per  megabyte,  but  prices  have  been 
falling  and  are  expected  to  continue 
to  do  so. 

Some  say  rewriteable  CDs,  ex¬ 
pected  within  the  next  few  years, 
will  be  the  heir  apparent  to  the  flop¬ 
py  disk.  At  any  rate,  falling  prices 
and  rising  interest  in  imaging  tech¬ 
nology,  for  which  optical  media  are 
the  storage  devices  of  choice,  may 
pump  up  interest. 

Finally,  there’s  the  hybrid  “flopti¬ 
cal”  disk,  a  floppy  medium  with  a 
barium  ferrite  coating.  It  runs  on 
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The  IEFworks.  For  Aetna. 
For  Rhone-Poulenc  Rorerj 


The  success  of  Texas  Instruments 
INCASE  product  is  proven — in  the  field* 


There  is  an  integrated  CASE 
product  that  works.  It  works 
now.. .and  it  works  well. 

The  IEF™,  or  Information 
Engineering  Facility™,  is  in  use 
now  by  successful  companies, 
large  and  small,  all  over  the 
world. 

Major  gains  in 
productivity,  quality, 
and  maintainability. 

Productivity  gains  in  initial 
development  are  hard  to 
measure,  but  reports  of  2-to-l 
improvements  are  fairly  com¬ 
mon — and  some  go  as  high  as 
5-to-l. 

Quality  improvements  are 
dramatic.  Users  are  getting 
more  of  what  they  need  to  run 
their  businesses.  Systems  get  up 
and  running  easier  and  faster. 

As  for  maintenance,  a 
Gartner  Group  study  showed 
that,  even  back  in  1990,  more 
than  80%  of  IEF  developers 
were  getting  gains  of  from 
2-to-l  to  10-to-l. 

Now,  develop  on  PC 
and  generate  for 

DEC/VMS,  UNIX. 
TANDEM,  WINDOWS 
available  soon. 

The  IEF  has  generated  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM  mainframe 


environments  (MVS/DB2  under 
TSO,  IMS/DC  and  GIGS)  since 
early  1988.  Now  you  can  de¬ 
velop  systems  in  OS/2  and 
automatically  generate  for  DEC/ 
VMS  and  some  UNIX  plat¬ 
forms.  TANDEM,  Microsoft® 
WINDOWS,  and  more  UNIX 
will  be  available  soon. 

Developers  give  IEF 
highest  rating  in 
COMPUTERWORLD. 

COMPUTERWORLD 
magazine’s 
“buyer’s 

scorecard”  showed 
that  developers 
ranked  the  IEF  first 
among  all  I-CASE 
products  in  the  study,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  areas  of  application 
quality,  programmer  productiv¬ 
ity,  and  value  for  the  dollar. 

New  tutorial  provides  very 
fast,  friendly  IEF  training. 

We  believe  our  new  Rapid 
Development  Tutorial  is  a 
breakthrough  in  CASE  training. 
We  gave  it  the  broadest  possible 
beta  test — more  than  100 
companies  participated.  Devel¬ 
opers  were  able  to  learn  to  build 
systems  with  the  IEF  more 
quickly  than  ever  before — some 
in  as  few  as  five  days! 


Special  “Starter  Kit”  offer 
combines  new  tutorial  and 
fulhcapability  PC  toolsets. 

The  new  IEF  Starter  Kit  will 
give  you  everything  you  need  to 
start  building  systems  with 
I-CASE  on  your  OS/2  PC. 

Along  with  the  tutorial,  the 
kit  includes  our  standard  OS/2 
PC  analysis,  design  and  con¬ 
struction  toolsets  as  well  as 
testing  and  code  generation  in 
C.  (A  COBOL  compiler  is 
optional  and  priced  separately.) 

There’s  also  90  days  of  “hot¬ 
line”  support. 

The  kit  is  priced  at  $10,000 
(limit  one  per  customer  com¬ 
pany).  That’s  about  one-half  the 
regular  cost  of  the  toolsets. 

If  you’re  not  convinced  that 
the  IEF  can  work  for  you,  here’s 
a  chance  to  see  for  yourself — at 
a  special  low  price  and  (with  the 
new  tutorial)  in  a  very  short 
time. 

To  order  an  IEF  Starter  Kit, 
or  for  more  information, 
call  800-527*3500. 

Government  purchasers,  please 
reference  GSA  #GS00K92AGS5530 

Tfyas 

Instruments 


©  1992  Tl. 

Information  Engineering  Facility  and  IEF  are  trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments. 
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Target.  Rolls-Royce. 
Canadian  Airlines.  Sony. 


“Our  first  major  project  was  a  mission-critical 
system  for  our  Managed  Care  operation. 
Conventional  development  would  have  taken 
2-3  years.. .with  the  IEF,  we  built  the  first 
release  in  only  13  months.  The  IEF  is  now  our 
company  CASE  standard.” 

.  Richard  F.  Connell 
VP,  Information  Technology 

'  AETNA 


“The  IEF  offers  dramatic  improvements  in 
productivity,  yet  it’s  easy  to  learn.  One 
example:  We  trained  23  developers,  including 
18  new  hires,  and  then  completed  a  large 
order  processing  system— 300  transactions 
—all  in  only  20  months.” 

Venkat  (Vinnie)  Tlruviluamala 
Director,  CPC/CPPC  Information  Systems 
SONY  Corporation 


“Your  new  IEF  tutorial  was  a  way  to  quickly 
become  familiar  with  the  IEF  and  see  how 
the  IEF  will  allow  quality  systems  to  be  built 
very  quickly.  I  feel  I  now  know  how  to  build 
systems  using  the  techniques  described.” 
Roger  Strand 

Application  Development  Consultant 
First  Federal  Lincoln 


"MERLIN  is  mission-critical— the  most  far- 
reaching  business  systems  initiative  we’ve 
ever  undertaken.  Over  400  transactions  are 
in  production,  with  800  more  to  be  added  in 
the  next  three  months.  We  could  not  handle 
this  scale  and  complexity  without  IE/IEF.” 
Wal  Budzynski 

Head  of  Operations,  Systems/Computing 
Rolls-Royce  Aerospace 


“We  used  an  IEF  frequent  flyer  template  to 
build  our  ‘Canadian  Plus’  system.  A  major 
redesign,  estimated  at  4-6  months  using 
previous  methods,  took  less  than  a  month. 
Now  we’re  providing  better  customer  service, 
and  maintenance  costs  are  greatly  reduced.” 
Bill  Palm 

President,  Canadian  Technology  Services 
Canadian  Airlines 


"The  IEF  tutorial  is  very  well  done.  I  feel 
comfortable  with  this  software  and  I  have 
acquired  the  skills  to  build  simple  systems. 
The  tutorial  is  a  very  fast  and  effective  means 
of  evaluating  the  capabilities  of  the  IEF.” 
Margaret  Kubaitis 
Research  Programmer,  IS&S 
University  of  Illinois 


to  compromise  on  an  ‘okay’  10-screen  Lease 
Accounting  system.  With  the  IEF,  our  users 
got  everything  they  wanted— an  outstanding 
40-screen  system— in  the  same  time.  They 
are  requesting  the  IEF  for  all  future  systems.” 
Tom  Jeffery 


Sr.  VP,  Information  Systems 
Target 


“Our  new  Customer  Order  Services  Marketing 
Information  System— over  500  transactions 
and  250  entities— is  in  production.  Quality  is 
excellent  and  our  users  are  very  pleased. 
Dedicated  people  armed  with  the  IEF  advan¬ 
tage  have  made  COSMIS  a  success.” 

James  R.  Engle 

Director,  Systems  and  Programming 
Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer 


“The  IEF  tutorial  is  put  together  very  well  and 
quickly  illustrates  how  to  construct  a  system 
using  the  IEF.  It  gives  one  the  basics  to  start 
getting  the  job  done.  I  feel  I  am  prepared 
now  to  build  simple  systems  using  the  IEF.” 
K.  E.  Peacock 
Data  Administrator 
City  of  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 
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This  Is  Not  Your  Father’s 
Mass  Storage 


In  the  future,  rigid  media  will  give  way  to  3-D 
cubes,  holograms  and  protein-bearing  micro¬ 
organisms  that  turn  on  and  off  when 
exposed  to  light.  Weird. 


e  won’t  get  out  of  magnet¬ 
ic  media  in  this  decade,”  said 
Nick  Allen,  program  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Gartner  Group  research 
and  consulting  firm  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  “The  Hewlett-Packards  and 
IBMs  are  fundamentally  making  that 
decision,  and  that  becomes  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy.  They  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  rigid  magnetic  recording 
devices  for  the  rest  of  this  decade.” 

The  next  decade,  however,  may 
bring  new  dimensions  in  storage — 
literally.  The  word  on  21st  centu¬ 
ry  storage  is  3-D,  and  magnetic  and 
tape  media  may  be  replaced  by  crys¬ 
tals  and  even  living  organisms. 

Most  of  the  next  wave  of  stor¬ 
age  technologies  use  optical  cubes 
of  light-sensitive  media  and  two  in¬ 
tersecting  laser  beams  to  achieve 
capacities  as  much  as  10,000  times 
what  is  possible  in  two  dimensions, 
and  at  blistering  speeds. 

The  optical  block,  for  example, 
is  a  3-D  memory  cube  composed 
of  light-sensitive  material  dispersed 
through  a  clear  medium.  When  hit 
with  a  two-photon  laser  beam  (one 
photon  from  each  direction)  of  a 
certain  wavelength,  the  molecule 
changes  shape  from  closed  to  open, 
0  to  1.  While  an  optical  disk  theo¬ 
retically  can  store  3.5  megabits  per 
square  centimeter,  the  cube  poten¬ 
tially  could  store  6.5  terabits  per 
cubic  centimeter;  and  with  no  mov¬ 
ing  parts,  access  is  expected  to  be 
10  times  faster.  Cube  proponents 
also  promise  random  access,  par¬ 
allel  addressing,  small  size  and  low 


costs,  but  the  bad  news  is  that  even 
optimists  don’t  expect  to  see  it  un¬ 
til  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Another  spin  on  3-D  is  holograph¬ 
ic  storage.  Here  the  medium  is  a 
chunk  of  crystals  or  crystal  fibers. 
Laser  beams  alter  the  crystal,  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  store  a  charge  as  in  a 
hologram.  Like  the  3-D  cube,  holo¬ 
grams  are  nonvolatile,  with  no  mov¬ 
ing  parts.  Costs  are  expected  to  be 
comparable  to  those  of  magnetic 
media,  but  holograms  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  store  10  times  more  infor¬ 
mation  and  retrieve  it  as  much  as 
1,000  times  faster  than  today’s  sys¬ 
tems.  Unlike  3-D  cubes,  holographic 
memory  is  on  the  horizon.  Com¬ 
mercial  products  should  be  avail¬ 
able  within  the  next  few  years. 

Finally,  you  won’t  want  to  get 
the  bugs  out  of  your  biostorage  be¬ 
cause  the  little  mites  will  be  the 
medium  on  which  it  operates.  Re¬ 
searchers  at  Syracuse  University 
are  experimenting  with  a  bacteri¬ 
um  called  Halobacterium  halobium 
as  a  memory  medium.  When  laser 
light  strikes  it,  a  protein  in  the  bac¬ 
terium  changes  its  chemical  shape 
and  releases  a  small  electrical 
charge.  In  other  words,  light  turns 
the  protein  on  and  off  like  a  bina¬ 
ry  switch.  Researchers  are  predicting 
the  critters  will  be  five  times  faster 
than  today’s  speediest  medium  and 
may  someday  store  as  much  as  500 
gigabytes  in  five  cubic  centimeters. 
No  one  is  predicting  precisely  when 
we’ll  see  them,  but  it  won’t  be 
soon.  -K  Melymuka 


what  looks  like  a  floppy  drive  but 
reads  more  like  an  optical  one,  us¬ 
ing  reflected  light,  and  records  at  a 
higher  density  for  a  20MB  capacity. 
At  about  $250,  the  drive  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  a  floppy  drive,  but  at 
about  $8  per  disk,  the  cost  per 
megabyte  is  a  bargain. 

While  media  are  improving,  Gart¬ 
ner’s  Allen  reiterates  that,  in  stor- 


Cjome  say  rewriteable 
CDs ,  expected  within 
the  next  few  years ,  will 
be  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  floppy  disk.  At  any 
rate ,  falling  prices  and 
rising  interest  in 
imaging  technology, 
for  which  optical 
media  are  the  storage 
devices  of  choice,  may 
spur  interest. 


age,  the  medium  is  not  the  mes¬ 
sage — the  controller  technology  is. 
“Very  intelligent  front  ends  .  .  .  will 
be  de  jour  in  a  couple  of  years,”  he 
said.  “It  doesn’t  matter  what  [medi¬ 
um]  is  in  back;  it’s  managing  and 
securing  of  data  that’s  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  storing  it.  That  is  the  most 
significant  technical  evolution:  con¬ 
troller  technology  and  management 
systems.” 

Even  the  leading-edge  RAID 
doesn’t  really  break  new  ground.  It’s 
more  a  matter  of  putting  current 
technologies  together  in  new  ways. 
Industry  watchers  advise  CIOs  to 
think  along  the  same  lines.  Said  Allen: 
“Management  of  data  and  exploiting 
existing  technology  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  emerging  technology  for  a 
CIO.”  \m 
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Therels  a  lot  of  excitement  these  days  as  companies 
prepare  to  offer  their  first  pen  computers  and  software. 

We  felt  the  same  way  two  years  ago. 

When  we  introduced  ours. 

Two  years  (and  ten  thousand  units)  later,  GRiDRAD® 
has  become  the  most  effective  way  to  collect  and  transfer 
data  in  the  field. 

Customers  tell  us  they've  increased  productivity  by  as 
much  as  20%.  With  ROI  as  fast  as  eight  months.  Through 
higher  sales,  lower  costs  and  greater  efficiency.  Now  that's 
real  productivity.  The  kind  that  PCs  were  meant  to  deliver. 

After  all,  we  designed  the  first  GRiDRAD  to  make  field 
users  more  productive.  And  today's  improved  versions 
are  the  result  of  listening  to  hundreds  of  customers  tell  us 
what  they  need. 

For  example,  our  battery  lasts  8  hours  between  charges. 
So  you  get  a  full  workday  of  uninterrupted  computing. 

Our  bright  blue  backlit  display  automatically  adjusts  to 
any  environment.  So  it's  easy  to  read,  indoors  or  out. 

And  the  internal  9600  bps  modem  can  instantly 
upload  your  field  data  to  a  departmental  PC.  Or  the 
corporate  mainframe. 
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Pens  for  profit:  A  major  pharmaceutical  firm  armed  its  U.  S.  sales  force  with  1000 GRiDPADS -and  recouped  their  entire  investment  in  8  months. 


operations  with  hundreds  of  GRiDPADS  to  quickly  spot  customer  surveys. 


new  market  and  sales  trends. 


Putting  it  on  the  map:  Hundreds  of  field  service  crews  use 
DRiDPAD  to  quickly  locate  electrical  and  gas  lines. 


Best  of  all,  GRiDRAD  is  designed  for  people  who  are  applications,  you  can  choose  from  a  wide  range  of 

more  at  home  with  a  clipboard  than  a  computer.  In  fact,  existing  software  solutions, 

with  just  a  day's  training,  anyone  can  hit  the  road  with  In  fact,  since  GRiDPAD  is  MS-DOS®  based,  your 
confidence.  programmers  can  easily  develop  applications  to  fit  your 

llbu  simply  write  directly  on  the  screen  to  fill  out  forms  business.  Even  those  with  minimal  programming  skills 

(it  reads  your  printed  handwriting),  check  off  boxes,  draw  can  quickly  create  applications  with  the  help  of  our 

graphics  and  capture  signatures.  GRiDPen®-Pal  Tool  Kit.  There's  even  more  support  through 

Who's  using  GRiDPAD?  The  food,  pharmaceutical,  trans-  application  workshops  and  software  development  train- 
portation  and  distribution  industries,  to  name  a  few.  And  ing  programs  in  45  GRiD  Systems  Centers  throughout 
with  more  than  300  software  companies  currently  writing  North  America. 


For  all  these  reasons,  GRiDPAD  is  the  one  pen  com¬ 
puter  that  really  delivers. 

Not  just  promises,  but  performance. 

So  call  (800)  222-GRiD  for  more  information 
and  to  sign  up  for  a  free  pen  computing  seminar 
in  your  area.  ® 

It  might  just 

make  your  future  \  '  ,>  -B  1 

a  little  more  W7I  ,  , 

Wherever  work  gets  done, 
nrnmsnn  » 


GRID  System*  Corporation.  472UUkeview  Btvd.,  P.O.  Box  5003,  Fremont,  CA  94537-5003.  $  1991,  GRID  System*  Corporation.  GRiD.  GRIDPAD  sod  GRIDP«n-Pal  sra  ragistertd  trademarks  of  GRiD  Systems  Corporation.  Other  brands  or  products  art  trademarks  of  their  respective  Holder*.  In  Canada,  cad  (800)  532-GRID. 
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£  National  Thanks  to  RAM  Mobile 
■7  Car  Rental®  Data’s  revolutionary  wire¬ 


less  data  communications 
service,  missing  briefcases  and  the  cars 
they’re  left  in  can  now  be  found 
instantly.  That’s  why  National  Car  Rental 
uses  RAM’s  mobile  data  service  to  track 
over  120,000  vehicles,  improve  vehicle 
maintenance  management,  provide  better 
customer  service,  and  cut  costs. 

Like  what  you  hear?  Then  let  us 
show  you  how  mobile  data  can  transform 
your  company.  With  a  laptop  or  portable 
computer  and  RAM’s  wireless,  radio-based 
network,  your  field  personnel  can  place  or¬ 
ders,  initiate  billing,  and  check  inventory 
whenever,  wherever  they  need  to.  The  RAM 
service  will  give  your  employees  the  ability 
to  send  and  receive  messages  instantaneously 
-  no  matter  where  they  are. 

These  are  just  several  of  the  reasons 
why  National  chose  RAM.  Give  us  a  call  at 
1-800-736-9666  and  find  out  why  RAM 
Mobile  Data  is  the  open  road  to  data.™ 

RAM  Mobile  Data,  One  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  Suite  1600,  New  York,  NY  10020. 
RAM  Mobile  Data  is  a  joint  venture  of 
BellSouth  Enterprises 


and  RAM  Broadcasting 
Corporation. 
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2nd  Annual  Object  World 
Exposition  and  Conference 

Moscone  Convention  Center, 

San  Francisco 
July  20-23 

Object  Management  Group  and 
World  Expo  Corp. 

508  879-6700 

Users  and  vendors  of  object 
technology  will  participate  in 
tutorials,  conference  sessions 
and  product/technology  exhibits. 
Topics  discussed  in  keynote  ses¬ 
sions  are  the  strategic  role  of 
object  technology  in  software 
development  and  open  systems. 
Registration  fees:  $295-$895. 

SIGGRAPH  '92 

McCormick  Place,  Chicago 
July  26-31 

Association  for  Computing 

Machinery 

312  644-6610 

Computer  graphics  and  inter¬ 
active  techniques  are  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  this  conference.  Featured 
are  demonstrations  of  high-per¬ 
formance  computing  and  com¬ 
munications  in  a  networked  en¬ 
vironment  and  interactive, 
stand-alone,  research  works-in¬ 
progress.  Registration  fee:  $190- 
$665. 
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The  Managing  Enterprise 
Networks  Conference 

Sheraton,  Boston 
July  27-29 

Network  World  and  Digital 
Consulting  Inc. 

508  470-3880 

This  conference  provides  in¬ 
formation  needed  to  manage 
corporate  networks.  Topics  will 
include  network-management 
platforms,  frame  relay,  cost  jus¬ 
tification,  enterprise  internet¬ 
works  and  managing  global  net¬ 
works.  Registration  fee:  $895. 

Business  Process 
Reengineering  from  Concept 
to  Execution 

Chicago  Hilton  &  Towers, 

Chicago 
July  30-31 

Digital  Consulting  Inc. 

508  470-3880 

This  seminar  defines  the  crit¬ 
ical  success  factors  for  the  ef¬ 
ficient  reengineering  of  a  com¬ 
pany's  business  processes.  The 
focus  is  on  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  processes  and  support 
systems,  methods  for  working 
and  procedures  and  tools  for 
process  modeling.  Registration 
fee:  $895. 
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Swatch  Computing 


Company  dress  codes  are  about  to  get  a  lot  more  interesting  if  GRiD  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  has  any  say  in  the  matter.  The  Fremont,  Calif.,  company  re¬ 
cently  introduced  PalmPAD,  a  2.8-pound  pen  computer  for  data  collec¬ 
tion  that  can  be  worn  on  the  wrist  for  comfort  and  to  prevent  dropping. 
GRiD  envisions  the  product’s  use  in  industries  that  require  data  collection 
in  the  field.  The  ruggedized  PalmPAD  has  a  9.5MHz  NEC  V20  micropro¬ 
cessor,  MS-DOS  5.0,  2MB  of  RAM,  a  slot  for  high-capacity  solid-state  stor¬ 
age  cards  up  to  10MB,  an  eight-hour  battery  life  and  a  6.5-inch-diagonal, 
[  high-resolution  640x400-pixel  LCD  with  adjustable  backlighting.  PalmPAD 
^  also  features  a  combined  power/serial  port  and  cable  that  the  user  wears 
on  a  belt  and  which  will  accommodate  future  belt-mounted  peripherals 
such  as  printers,  magnetic-strip  readers  and  extra  batteries.  Price  is  $1,995. 
GRiD  can  be  reached  at  510  656-4700. 


Pen  Pal 


A  System  with  a  View 


If  the  pen  is  ever  going  to  be  mightier  than  the  sword,  it’s  going  to  have 
to  give  users  a  way  to  manage  their  information.  Pensoft  Corp.  of  San  Ma¬ 
teo,  Calif.,  has  introduced  a  software  tool  to  help  pen-computer  users  do 
just  that. 

The  product,  called  Perspective,  is  built  on  an  object  database  and  utilizes 
an  organizational  tool  called  the  Associate,  which  creates  links  across  a  Day 
Planner,  Address  Book,  Notetaker  and  To  Do  List.  For  example,  when  a  us¬ 
er  enters  an  appointment  into  the  software’s  Day  Planner,  the  Associate  links 
the  name  of  that  person  to  a  profile  in  its  database,  which  holds  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  address,  phone  number  and  last  order. 

The  product  uses  Inkwell,  a  paper-based  personal  stationery  that  allows 
users  to  jot  down  appointments,  notes  and  even  drawings.  Anything  entered 
using  Inkwell  can  be  selected  for  translation  into  typed  text,  which  can  in 
turn  be  linked  or  retrieved. 

Perspective  will  run  on  the  PenPoint  pen-based  operating  system  from  Go 
Corp.  Suggested  retail  price  is  $299.  For  information  call  415  358-1575. 


Special  Deliverer 
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dify  Corp.,  a  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  start¬ 
up,  is  beta-testing  a  product  that 
i  might  make  end-user  programming 
a  potent  reality. 

The  company’s  Information  Agent 
promises  to  give  users  the  ability  to 
train  a  corporate  computer  network  to 
automatically  gather  and  analyze  data 
residing  on  hosts  or  network  servers, 
and  then  to  send  that  information  to 

customers,  vendors  or  other  employees.  Users  can  set  up  applications  with¬ 
out  programming:  They  just  organize  icons  representing  actions  and  items 
like  telephones  and  computers  into  a  workflow  diagram.  With  Information 
Agent,  users  can  set  their  companies’  computer  networks  to  automatically  de¬ 
liver  information  (such  as  delivery  dates,  price  lists  or  promotional  literature) 
on  demand  or  on  a  regular  schedule  by  fax,  E-mail  or  telephone,  24  hours  a 
day. 

Pricing  for  the  first  release  of  Information  Agent,  consisting  of  both  hard¬ 
ware  and  software,  starts  at  $60,000.  Call  408  982-2000. 


Distributing  information — 
particularly  if  it  involves 
graphics — can  be  a  time- 
consuming  and  costly  proposi¬ 
tion.  WorldView,  from  Interleaf 
Inc.,  enables  users  to  view  text 
and  graphic  documents  from  vir¬ 
tually  any  source  on  virtually 
any  computer  and  provides  full- 
text  retrieval  and  hyperlinks  to 
the  information. 

The  system  consists  of  two 
pieces.  WorldView  Press  takes 
documents  from  a  variety  of 
sources  (major  word  proces¬ 
sors,  desktop-publishing  pack¬ 
ages,  CAD  software),  refor¬ 
mats  them  for  online  viewing, 
compresses  them  and  adds  hy¬ 
perlinks  and  a  full-text  index. 
The  resulting  documents  can 
be  viewed  on  PCs,  Macin¬ 
toshes,  workstations  and  main¬ 
frame  terminals.  The  second 
component,  WorldViewer,  al¬ 
lows  end  users  to  view  the 
documents,  attach  electronic 
“sticky  notes,”  use  the  hy¬ 
perlinks  and  full-text-retrieval 
capabilities,  zoom  in  and  print 
copies  on  any  standard  print¬ 
er.  One  early  user  has  replaced 
60,000  pages  of  field-service 
books  with  a  CD-ROM  con¬ 
taining  the  product. 

WorldView  Press  costs  $10,000; 
the  end-user  price  for  World- 
Viewer  is  $195.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  call  617  290-0710. 
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WORKING  SMART 


Waste  Not, 
Want  Not 


When  a  federal  systems 
integrator  reengineered  its 
business  activities  and  the 
systems  that  support  them,  it 
wrung  extra  value  from  the 
process  by  marketing  its 
method  to  clients  and 
converting  its  discarded 
mainframe  into  a  service 
bureau/hot  site 

Two  years  ago,  when  HFSI,  a 
federal  systems  integrator 
and  Bull  HN  subsidiary  in 
McLean,  Va.,  changed  its 
business  focus  from  selling 
proprietary  hardware  to  of¬ 
fering  vendor-independent 
systems  integration  ser- 
vices,  the  IS  department 
had  to  overhaul  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  22  internal  business  systems 
and  develop  enterprisewide  Unix- 
based  systems  to  support  the  new 
mission.  HFSI  got  extra  mileage 
from  the  project  by  using  it  to 
showcase  its  integration  skills. 
What’s  more,  rather  than  relegate 
the  old  mainframe  to  the  scrap 
heap,  the  company  has  converted 
it  into  a  revenue-producing  service 
bureau  and  disaster-recovery  hot 
site. 

Before  October  1990,  HFSI’s 
business  systems  ran  on  a  Honey¬ 
well  mainframe  from  the  1960s. 
Over  the  years,  individual  systems 
were  added  piecemeal,  creating  in¬ 
efficiency  and  data  redundancy.  For 
instance,  the  mainframe  ran  three 
separate  order-processing  systems 
for  hardware,  software  and  ser¬ 
vices.  HFSI  wanted  to  combine 


the  three  into  one  system,  which 
it  would  in  turn  integrate  with  all 
other  systems.  But  first  IS  had  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  busi¬ 
ness  functions  and  how  the  re¬ 
spective  systems  would  ultimately 
fit  together. 

To  nail  down  the  organization’s 
major  business  activities  and  set 
priorities,  IS  strategic  planners  in¬ 
terviewed  200  upper-level  employ¬ 
ees  throughout  the  company.  They 
used  flowcharts  and  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments’  Information  Engineering 
Facility  to  diagram  and  reengineer 
these  activities.  At  the  same  time, 
they  prescribed  the  specific  tech¬ 
nologies  that  would  support  them. 
This  concurrent  approach  ensured 
that  the  new  plan  would  be  tech¬ 
nically  feasible. 

“Our  goal  was  to  replace  all  the 
proprietary  systems  developed  in- 
house  with  open  systems,  using  as 
much  commercial  off-the-shelf 
software  as  we  could  find,”  said 
Cheryl  Smith,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  (Only  30  percent  of 


the  new  software  had  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  in-house.)  The  new  systems 
would  run  on  Unix-based  minis 
from  Sun,  Sequent,  AT&T  and 
Bull,  with  an  Oracle  relational 
database  management  system 
making  it  possible  to  have  a  single 
source  of  data  for  applications  en¬ 
terprisewide. 

To  date,  most  of  the  systems 
have  been  moved  off  the  main¬ 
frame,  with  the  rest  slated  to  be 
moved  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

One  new  system  is  brought  online 
every  six  weeks.  When  the  project 
is  complete,  other  technologies — 
such  as  EDI  for  order-processing 
and  -tracking,  and  CD-ROM  for 
managing  contract  information — 
will  be  integrated  as  well. 

The  company  has  reaped  many 
added  benefits  from  the  project. 

For  instance,  it  integrated  an  SQL- 
based  version  of  Artemis  Prestige, 
a  project-management  product 
from  Lucas  Management  Systems 
of  Fairfax,  Va.,  into  the  reengi¬ 
neered  service-support  system, 
and  Smith  reports  that  the  vendor 
may  license  the  enhancement. 

The  project  itself  was  such  a 
well-orchestrated  success  that  it 
has  proven  to  be  an  effective  mar¬ 
keting  tool  for  the  company’s  ser¬ 
vices.  In  fact,  plans  call  for  merg¬ 
ing  the  IS  group  with  the 
consulting  practice  in  order  to  of¬ 
fer  customers  the  skills  developed 
during  the  overhaul. 

And  to  let  nothing  go  to  waste, 
the  mainframe  has  been  given  an 
unexpected  second 
life  as  a  service 
bureau  and  disas¬ 
ter-recovery  hot 
site  for  internal 
customers  and  on 
a  fee-for-service 
basis  to  external 
customers.  “We’re 
in  a  wonderful  po¬ 
sition,”  Smith  said, 
“because  there’s  a 
limited  number  of 
Honeywell  service 
bureaus.  I  might 
not  have  made  the 
same  decision  if  I 
was  moving  off  an 
IBM.” 

-Megan  Santosus 


VITAL  S  TAT  I S  T I C  S 


Organization:  HFSI,  McLean,  Va. 

Application:  Totally  integrated  distributed  business 
systems 

Scope:  1,500  employees  enterprisewide 
Technologies:  A  TCP/IP  network  with  intelligent  hubs 
and  FDDI  backbone  linking  1,200  PCs  and  various 
minis  running  Unix-based  off-the-shelf  software 
Objective:  To  redesign  internal  business  systems  to 
support  a  changing  focus 
Payoff:  Increased  efficiency  and  eliminated  data 
redundancy  ( to  the  extent  possible ),  with  new  systems 
developed  every  six  weeks 

Value  Added:  Mainframes  have  been  converted  to 
service  bureaus  and  disaster-recovery  hot  sites;  internal 
processes  are  being  marketed  externally 
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Informix 

Database  Technology 
Helps  Hyatt  Deliver  The 
"Hyatt  Touch.” 


When  Hyatt  Hotels  and  Resorts  wanted  to  ensure  their  famous  personal 
service,  they  turned  to  us,  Informix,  the  experts  in  UNIX®  relational  database 
management  systems. 

Worldwide  Reservation  System. 

Hyatt  required  a  system  that  would  support  a  large  number  of  concurrent 
users  and  provide  round-the-clock  room  information  for  all  of  their  160  hotels 
worldwide.  They  had  to  look  beyond  the  existing  mainframe  for  a  more  flexible, 
productive  open  system  for  future  needs. 

Hyatt  chose  Informix’s  UNIX  database  solution. 

Replacing  the  Mainframe. 

All  of  Hyatt’s  needs  were  easily  met,  including  determining  room  availability, 
keeping  internal  reservations  and  independent  travel  agents  connected,  and 
automatically  transferring  room  point-of-sale,  restaurant  activity,  client 
accounts  and  automatic  checkout  into  a  central  accounting  system. 

Hyatt  and  thousands  of  other  companies  have  called  on  us  for  12  years 
to  successfully  handle  their  critical  data. 

If  you’re  considering  UNIX  for  data  management,  talk  to  Informix. 
Because  we’re  the  experts. 

Call  1-800-688-IFMX. 


U  INFORMIX' 


THE  UNIX  DATABASE  EXPERTS. 
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BACHMAN  Model  Driven 
Development  puts  you  on 


tlie  right  course  lor  increased 
software  productivity. 

It's  never  been  easy  to  know  which  direc¬ 
tion  to  take  in  applications  development. 
Navigating  in  a  changing  environment 


makes  setting  a  course  difficult. 

That's  why  you  need  to  talk  with 
BACHMAN.  We  have  a  clear  vision  of 
how  you  can  get  from  where  you  are  to 


where  you  want  to  be..  BACHMAN’S 
unique  development  approach  allows 
you  to  build  new  applications  -  quickly 
and  successfully  -  and  still  leverage 
your  investment  in  your  current  systems 
With  BACHMAN  Model  Driven 
Development,  you  assure  yourself  of  the 
right  heading  -  year  after  year-  no 
matter  what  challenges  you  may 
encounter, 


Call  BACHMAN  and  start  charting 
your  new  course  today. 


BACHMAN 

1  -800-BACH  MAN 

In  Canada,  call  1 -800-44S-08M 
GSA  #  GSOOK92AGS5990 

.  ; 


